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SUi-<MAUY 

This  report  aims  to  clarify  the  "Thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung"  propaganda 

* 

movement  specifically,  end  in  relation  to  this  case  study  to  clarify  and 
contrast  misleading  versus  productive  approaches  to  joliticnl  communica¬ 
tions  more  generally.  In  both  instance,  this  work  is  pitched  at  a  broad 
level,  since  details  are  more  apt  to  be  confusing  than  enlightening  unless 
sot  in  an  appropriate  overull  frnmowork.  ?or  similar  reasons,  this  is  not 
a  work  of  "content  analysis"  as  such,  but  an  examination  of  content  and 
contexts  in  interrelation. 

Mao's  writings  and  speeches  have  of  course  been  very  important  in 
Chinese  Communism  since  the  1930's,  at  first  mainly  as  strategic  guides 
to  political  and  military  problems,  "con billing  the  universal  truth  of 
Marxism- Leninism  with  the  concrete  practice  of  the  Chinese  ’devolution". 

Dy  tho  late  l95l>'s  and  especially  the  early  19’30's,  however,  although  mao 
himself  was  saying  much  less,  a  great  movement  to  promote  study  of  his 
works  and  tlioir  application  to  all  sorts  of  practical  -  and  particularly 
technical  -  problems  was  on.  In  tho  lost  two  years  the  promotion  of  Mao's 
thought,  and  of  Mao  himself,  has  become  yot  more  intensive  and  extensive, 
while  simultaneously  more  and  more  abstract,  stereotv  j.ad  oik.  repetitive. 

Krom  its  very  scope,  this  propaganda  inovomont  must  bo  important  to 
China's  Communist  leadors,  und  therefore  to  us.  uur  usual  reaction,  however, 
is  to  dismiss  it  as  aosurd  and  irrational  without  real  examination,  while 
other  Chinese  Communist  statements  are  taken  at  "face  value." 

This  report  proposes  that  this  sot  of  alternatives  is  necessarily 
misleading,  as  alien  to  the  general  nature  of  communication  and  its  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  states  a  set  of  principles  of  approach  for  more  ndoijuuto 
analysis  of  political  messages.  These  principles  involve  1)  Viewing  com¬ 
municative  data  explicitly  as  massages  of  a  sendor,  2)  maintenance  of  a 
positive  viewj oint  which  seeks  souse  and  order,  3)  holistic  viewing,  d) 
concentration  on  the  basic  original  data,  and  5)  considering  messages  in 
t-  relation  to  all  significant  contexts. 

The  general  nature  and  significance  of  the  "Thought  of  !uo"  movement 
*  ,1s  analyzed,  in  line  with  those  principles,  by  dividing  it  into  threo 

at.  gos  and  for  each  examining  jointly  Mao's  own  output  and  his  position, 
tho  statement*,  about  these  put  forth  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  tho 
prevailing  Chinese  political  context,  internally  and  externally.  The 
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long  first  phase  occurred  in  the  context  of  struggling  for  national  power 
anti  roconstructicn  v.hile  looking  up  to  the  Soviet  Union;  Muo  was  his  ovm 
spokesman  about  strategic  problems  of  the  revolution,  in  terms  rather  im¬ 
mediately  co.,.;  rohensi ble  Localise  the  mer ns -ends  relational)! ps  are  familiar, 
despite  our  disagreement  with  Mao’s  j>nrticular  goals.  The  second  phase, 
occurring  in  the  joliticul  context  of  Cliinose  disputus  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  associated  necessary  political  and  economic  self-reliance,  init¬ 
ially  appears  most  confusing,  since  the  movement  focuses  on  technical  pro- 
leiua  -  ‘major  interest  of  ourselves  -  but  Mao’s  thought  appears  irrelevant 
as  itself  very  non-technical.  TLhis  troublesome  contradiction  ia  largely 
resolvable  by  noting  that  tno  relevance  actually  cl aimed  by  tho  Chinese 
is  psychological  -  a  mutter  of  morale  -  and  that  this  is  significant 
for  technical  innovation  and  development  oven  in  the  i.est,  and  more  so  in 
tho  Chinese  cultural  context.  Muring  the  third  plicae  t..ere  have  been 
major  factional  struggles  in  Communist  Chinn,  yet  rivalry  with  tho  Soviet 
Union  world  Communist  leadership.  In  this  context  the  claims  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  Mao's  greatness  and  the  power  of  his  thought,  which  "Lights  the 
'.iliole  ‘.'.orld"  as  u  touchstone  for  polticnl  rightness  and  success,  have 
been  so  extreme  yet  abstract  and  content-less,  that  they  apj ear  fantastic 
rather  than  contradictory  and  puzzling.  Yet  even  these  claims  are  large¬ 
ly  understandable  if  viewed  in  a  religious  light,  which  is  justified  by 
their  form  and  by  the  Chinese  cultural  context.  Chinese  social  ideology 
traditionally  has  been  rather  religious  in  tone  and  function,  with  the 
Chinese  ruler  an  object  of  ^uais-rcligious  veneration,  and  potentially 
a  source  of  strength  through  national  identification. 

The  overull  movement  also  exhibits  a  discernable  pattern  of  develop¬ 
ment.  As  Mao  has  grown  in  power  and  position  -  but . corrosj ondingly  in 
isolation  -  the  main  emphasis  on  "The  Thought  of  .Mao"  has  changed  from 
pragmatic  to  psychological  to  ideological-religious.  This  developmental 
pattern  has  direct  historical  parallels  in  previous  successful  Chinese 
rebellions,  and  also  fundamental  if  less  immediate  parallels  in  the 
succession  of  roles  within  the  traditional  Chinese  family. 

These  parallels  also  aid  in  estimating  present  realities  and  future 
prospects  for  Mao  anu  Chinese  Communism.  In  association  with  the  un¬ 
precedented  intensity  of  current  propaganda,  as  against  its  more  tradit¬ 
ional  content,  they  suggest  that  Mao,  though  constantly  labeled  ns  the 
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•'great  teacher,  grunt  leader,  great  supreme  commander  and  groat  helmsmen", 
probably  functions  considerably  as  tho  "great  figurehead".  Yot  we  should 
not  unduly  anticipate  major  changes  on  this  account.  Much  of  this  study 
confirms  the  basic  Chinaseness  of  even  Chinese  Communis:..,  including  a 
traditional  system  of  political  roles.  Figureheads  also  can  be  of  groat 
importance  in  this  system,  and  even  if  i:no  falls  or  dies,  tho  next  leader, 
as  a  Chinese  moving  into  the  same  position,  should  oxpectably  act  more 
tho  same  than  different. 
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i  -  iatmoductios 

The  specific  and  immediate  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  make  Chinese 
Communist  emphases  on  tho  power  and  value  of  "l’he  Thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung" 
more  understandable,  by  viewing  their  pronouncements  on  this  major  politi¬ 
cal  topic  freshly  in  the  light  of  current  knowledge  about  communication. 

Its  broader  and  proximate  purpose  is  to  outline  clearly  the  nature  of  this 
approach,  as  one  which  is  usoful  generally  for  better  understanding  of 
political  and  propaganda  messages.  These  two  analy tically  distinguished 
aims  ore  closely  linked  in  actual  practice:  As  a  case  study,  this  exam¬ 
ination  of  "The  Thought  of  Mao"  movement  illustrates  and  clarifies  the 
approach,  yet  an  appropriate  general  approach  is  a  prerojuisite  for  mak¬ 
ing  an  adequate  case  study.  The  basis  of  such  an  approach,  however,  might 

only  be  implicit.  To  moke  it  os  evident  as  possible,  v.e  will  hero  present 
* 

both  an  explicit  statement  of  basic  principles  concerning  the  nature  of 
communication  and  its  study,  and  a  contrasting  examination  of  the  nature 
of  some  common  but  fundamentally  misleading  ways  of  viewing  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  statements  about  "Tho  Thought  of  Mao." 

The  datura  and  Level  of  This  Study 

Both  the  chosen  analytical  stance  of  this  study  and  the  level  of 
analysis  at  which  it  is  pitched  are  ^uite  unusual  in  this  field.  It  is 
therefore  desirable,  in  order  to  minimize  inappropriate  expectations  and 
possible  misunderstandings,  to  describe  and  explain  both  generally  at 
once,  while  recognising  that  they  can  only  become  fully  clear  through 
concrete  exemplif ic&tion  us  tho  report  progresses. 

Although  this  study  certainly  is  concerned  with  examining  the  content 
of  messages  about  the  nature  and  promotion  of  "The  Thought  of  Mao",  this 
is  not  a  v. o rk  of  "content  analysis"  in  the  usual  sense, because  it  is  not 
mainly  concerned  with  particular  unite  of  content  (whether  words,  phrases, 
or  even  tliai.es)  taken  separately  or  related  only  minimally  and  formally, 
as  by  tabulations  of  frequency  of  occurrence  or  by  single  correlations 
among  these.  Mother,  this  work  is  mainly  cohcorned  with  discerning  and 
investigating  the  significance  of  interrelations  among  main  elements  of 
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content  (which  may  include  the  form  or  style  of  mcssuge**  as  well  os  words 
and  jhraacs)  and  especially  betweon  content  and  context.* 

It  is  perhaps  even  more  important  to  recognize  that  both  tho  empirical 
inquiry  concerning  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  "Thought  of  Mao" 
movement  and  the  methodological  analysis  concerning  such  inquiries  ore  de¬ 
liberately  pitched  at  a  general  level.  That  is,  we  are  here  concerned 
primarily  with  main  patterns  and  their  broad  significance  rather  than  with 
details. of  the  content  and  function  of  the  propaganda  messages  on  the  one 
hand,  or  detailed  proscription  of  analytic  procedures  on  the  other,  despite 
recognition  that  such  levels  of  work  night  appear  disappointing  in  t>e 
first  instance  and  methodologically  suspect  in  the  second. 

In  com])] ex  situations  of  [Tactical  political  importance  there  always 
is  pressure  on  investigators  to  produce  detailed  "answers"  that  npj ear 
simple  and  immediately  usable  -  that  seem  somehow  to  definitely  settle 
specific  questions,  or  to  get  rid  of  them.  This  demand  from  practical 
quarters  is  paralleled  and  reinforced  by  the  similar  demand  from  scientific 
-.juartors  -  in  line  with  one  currently  prominent  and  powerful  methodological 
orientation  -  that  investigators  must  stress  piecision  at  the  level  of 
detail,  both  in  adherence  to  traditional  recipes  for  research  end  in  state¬ 
ment  of  findings.  These  demands,  however,  may  need  to  be  resisted  rather 
than  acceded  to,  as  they  are  too  absolute.  Circumstances  do  alter  cases, 
even  in  scientific  reeoorch,  and  such  standards  neglect,  again,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  contextual  factors.  The  most  important  contextual  factors  in  re¬ 
search  arc  the  existing  states  of  theoretical  and  empirical  knowledge  in 
an  area  of  investigation.  In  the  present  instance,  there  is  considerable 
information  available  on  the  "Thought  of  Mao"  movement,  but  it  is  far  from 
complete  and  little  serious  work  has  been  dono  on  it.  Similarly,  although 


The  approach  taken  here  has  important  similarities  to  that  described 
by  Scheilen  for  the  study  of  communication  in  psychiatric  situations 
under  the  label  of  "context  analysis"  (bchoflen,  **!bert  Stream  and 
Structure  of  voin:.iunicutionul  i-.ehavior;  Context  analysis  of  a  Isycho- 
thera;y  session.  Ihiladelphiu ,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Psychiatric 
Institute,  behavioral  Studies  Monograph  No.  1,  19d5. )  Yet  even  "con¬ 
text  analysis"  seems  an  inadequate  term,  as  obscuring  the  central  point 
that  the  content  and  contexts  of  messages,  must  be  studied  o^ually  and 
jointly. 
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rocent  work  on  the  nature  of  communication  and  it*  pragmatic  functioning 
in  various  kinds  of  social  interaction  systems  is  relevant  as  a  foundation,* 
as  yet  there  has  been  little  application  of  such  knowledge  to  the  analysis 
of  political  communications.  •  • 

In  such  a  new  and  little-explored  situation  it  is  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  to  concentrate  on  formulating  broad  concepts  and  on  analytic  approach 
which  wi.ll  fit  the  main  outlines  of  the  subject  of  investigation;  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  these  will  lend  toward  certain  broad  yet  fundamental  findings,  which 
in  turn  provide  a  sound  foundation  for  further  and  more  refined  v.orlc  if 
necessary. 

In  contrast ,.  details  (.whether  of  facts,  methods,  or  whatever),  no 
matter  how  clear  and  definite  they  appear  by  themselves,  can  be  interpreted 
and  evaluated  adequately  only  in  relation  to  their  more  general  context.** 
This  guiding -principle  for  science  also  is  on  ordinary  one  in  practical 
thought  and  action.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  common 
experience-,  yet  it  is  often  neglected,  i.hen  undue  emphasis  is  put  on  ;rs- 
cision  in  details  without  adequate  concern  for  the  broad  picture,  especially 
in  a  uncharted  area,  errors  are  probable  at  three  levels.  First,  the  de¬ 
tailed  findings  themselves  are  likely  to  be  erroneous  or  inadequate.  Second, 
and  more  seri  js,  apparent  rigor  of  method  or  simplicity  of  statement  are 
apt  to  make  such  findings  appear  more  reliable  or  more  complete  than  they 
are  in  fact;  this  lords  to  overly  extensive  reliance  on  them,  and  neglect 
of  needs  for  chocking  or  further  study.  Finally,  if  further  study  is  never¬ 
theless  carried  on,  the  same  factors  still  tend  to  prevent  any  examination 

"i"  "  ”  '  ' 

For  a  general  exposition  of  this  coumunicatior.al  viewpoint,  see  .,atz- 
lnwick,  1.,  i-cavin,  J.H.,  and  Jackson,  D.b.,  iragmatics  of  Human  Communi- 
cation.  (.Now  York,  Norton,  19(37 ) 

•*  fhus  here  again,  us  in  earlier  statements  about  the  relations  between 
D.esf.ag0  content  and  context,  and  about  the  need  to  consider  specific 
cases  and  analytic  4rincip.las  together,  v.e  are  concerned  with  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  more  sp  ecific  and  the  more  generi  .1.  This  basic  con¬ 
cern,  in  fact,  is  a  crucial  orientation  for  the  entire  study. 
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cf  the  basic  premises  of  study  mid  their  a* propriuteness ,  so  that  addi¬ 
tional  work  is  apt  to  result  mainly  in  further  multiplication  and  conceal¬ 
ment  of  similar  error. 


II  -  "TUG  THOUGHT  OP  MAO  Tog- TUNG" 


A  SUKViJY  tV  EMTHAStiS  AND  DNVNLOPM^TS 


liven  the  most  cursory  look  at  the  current  Chinese  scene  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  note  the  enormous  official  emphasis  on  the  "Thought  of  Mao  Tsc- 
tung".  Our  own  press  and  television  news  services  transmit  to  Western 
audiences  accounts  of  how  hordes  of  youthful  Rod  Guards  wave  their  little 
red  books  of  "quotations  from  Chairman  Mao"  ns  the  guidobook  of  the 
Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution,  or  unite  in  singing  'Sailing  the 
Seas  Depends  on  the  Helmsman",  and  report  how  Mao's  thought  is  presented 
as  the  essential  basis  for  the  solution  of  any  and  all  problems  in  China. 
Chinese  Communist  sources  themsolves  present,  if  anything,  a  still  more 
extreme  picture.  Such  emphasis  alone  is  ample  to  show  that  "Hie  Thought 
of  Mao"  movement  is  politically  of  first-rank  importance  in  Communist 
China,  and  correspondingly  important  for  outsiders  to  understand  -  even 
if  the  Maoist  faction,  as  the  most  oxtreno  possibility,  should  fail  in 
the  current  Chinese  power  struggle. 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  the  control  focus  of  interest  here  1* 
not  on  the  nature  of  Mao's  thinking  as  such,  although  this  of  course  is 
relevant,  but  on  "fhc  Thought  of  Jiuo"  movement .  The  basic  data  for  the 
study  are  thus  not  just  Mao's  own  writings  and  speeches,  but  Chinos* 
Communist  statements  about  these.  This  focus  is  all  the  more  important 
to  keep  clear  because  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  claims  made  for  Mao's 
thought  have  changed  significantly  over  time,  especially  in  recent  years  » 
although  Mao  has  made  few  major  direct  statements  since  "On  the  Correot 
Handling  of  Contradictions  Among  the  People"  ten  years  ago;  for  tho  most 
part  tho  movement  today  is  based  on  citation  and  comment  on  works  of  Mao 
dating  from  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

The  historical  development  of  this  movement  in  the  Chinese  political 
scene  -  including  emphasis,  both  in  extent  and  intensity,  tho  aspects  of 
tho  "Thought  cf  Mac"  referred  to,  .ind  the  kind  of  claims  made  in  its 
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name  -  must  therefore  now  be  reviewed  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  analysis, 
although  we  are  hero  mainly  concerned  with  understanding  the  recent  past, 
the  present,  and  their  implications  for  the  future*  This  account  will 
be  relatively  brief.  The  vust  amount  of  repetition  involved  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  though  it  should  be  noted  as  a  significant  characteristic ,  need  not 
be  duplicated  here.  The  chief  immediate  aim  is  to  present  main  lines 
clearly  and  simply,  with  more  details  to  bo  given  later. 

The  writings  and  speeches  of  Mao  of  courso  have  necessarily  been  of 
great  intrinsic  importance  for  the  Chinese  Communists  at  least  since  the 
mid- ld^O's  when  he  assumed  a  leading  role  in  the  forty,  and  for  the  entire 
nation  since  1343,  when  the  Communists  gained  control  of  the  country  un¬ 
der  his  leadership.  This  was  the  more  true  because  while  Mao  was  closely 
connected  with  the  military  struggles  of  the  revolution,  this  .wus  largely 
at  the  level  of  broad  strategic  planning*  As  Cohon  states,  “Although  other 
Chinese  lenders  have  boen  more  competent  on  purely  military  matters,  Mao 
has?  not  been  surpassed  as  the  systematizer  of  the  political  and  military 
doctrine  of  protracted  guerrilla  conflict  by  any  other  leader  of  his  time."* 
That  is,  in  terms  of  the  traditional  but  still  relevant  Chinese  classifi¬ 
cation  of  leuders  as  men  of  action,  usually  military  heroes,  or  men  of 
thought,  essentially  scholars,  Mao  clearly  falls  in  the  "thinker"  class 
as  a  theoretician,  strategist,  poet  -  and  as  a  propagandist. 

One  source  dates  the  first  specific  bringing  of  "Mao  Tse-tung's 
Thought"  to  the  fore  as  February  13*i2,  when  Mao  launched  a  large-scale 
rectification  campaign,  followed  in  1945  by  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  new 
constitution  adopted  by  the  seventh  Party  Congress.**  Nevertheless,  at 
such  periods  Mao  was  not  yet  singled  out  as  the  leader  and  guide.  The 
military  leader  Chu  Teh  and  the  administrator-negotiator  Chou  ifin-lai  were 
of  similar  rank  with  Mao  for  a  long  period,  and  Liu  Shao-chi  was  seen  as 
also  «n  important  theoretician  until  ^uite  recently;  his  How  to  Ee  a  Good 
Communist ,  though  now  roundly  attacked  by  Maoists  as  a  revisionist  "} oi- 
sonous  weed"  betraying  the  theory  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 

•  Cohen,  A. A.,  The  Communism  of  Mao  Tsc-tung.  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicugo  Tress,  l’Jo4. 

**  wong  Chao-lan,  "Mao  Tse-tung’s  Thought".  Chinese  Communist  Affairs 
(Taipei)  4,  No.  2,  Apr.  1367,  pp.  19-25, 


win  revised  and  republished  as  recently  as  lute  1962.  furthermore,  until 
recently  the  promotion  of  M no's  works  seemed  rather  difforent  both  in 
tone  and  in  intensity*  They  were  mr.de  available,  but  their  study  hardly 
overshadowed  all  other  activities,  and  claims  for  their  value  seemed  aimed 
at  reasonably  specific  and  apparently  relevant  goals.  The  main  emphasis 
for  a  long  time,  characterized  as  "combining  the  universal  truth  of 
Marxism-Leninism  with  the  concrete  practice  of  the  Chinese  revolution"* , 
was  on  Mao’s  thought  as  a  guide  for  applying  Marxist  theory  to  broad 
strategic  problems  of  analysis  and  decisions  in  Chinese  politics.  Somo 
relatively  more  specific  practical  foci  and  applications  of  Mao’s  thought 
also  began  to  appear  fairly  early,  as  in  an  early  work  on  how  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  situation  among  the  peasants,  writings  on  the  proper  stra¬ 
tegy  for  conducting  guerrilla  warfare,  and  even  Mao’s  analysis  of  and 
prescriptions  for  revolutionary  literaturo  and  art,**  but  the  focus  of 
these  works  was  still  practical  or  technical  only  in  a  rather  general 
way,  und  the  emphasis  placed  on  them  was  not  yet  exclusive  no?  overwhelming. 

"In  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  degree  of  emphasis  on  Mao’s- 
thought,  and  on  Mao  as  supreme  and  unique  leader,  has  rapidly  been  in¬ 
creasing.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  an  accompanying  extension  of 
the  claimed  area  of  applicability  of  "The  Thought  of  Mao"  especially  to 
technical  problems,  yet  a  decrease  in  specificity  as  to  just  how  it  applies 
in  such  fields.  The  beginnings  of  these  changes  may  perhaps  be  seon  in  the 
campaigns  emphasizing  "redness"  -  correct  Chinese  Communist  political  views 
-  as  more  important  than  particular  technical  "expertness".  This,  for  ox- 
ample,  v.as  a  major  theme  in  the  1959  Chinese  Ctumunist  film  "New  .Story  of 
an  Old  Soldier".  At  any  rate,  such  changes  were  well  under  way  by  the 


Prom  an  editorial  in  Jen-mln  Jih  Tao,  March  26,  1964,  cited  in  China 
Notes  31,  No.  4,  July  1954  "(China  Commit too,  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ,  New  York).  Similar  characterizations,  however,  were  made 
as  early  as  1945  (‘.Vang,  loc.  cit.). 


Moo  Tse-tung,  ke;  orb  on  an  Investigation  into  the  Peasant  .Movement 
in  Hunan  (1927),  faking,  foreign  Languages  iress,  1933;  "Strategic 
irobloms  in  the  Anti- Japanese  Uucrilla  .v*r"  (1958),  and  "Problems  of 
Art  and  Literature"  (19*;2),  both  in  Mao  Tse-tung:  An  Anthology  of  liis 
Writings ,  od.  by  Anne  free mantle ,  New  York,  The  Now  American  Library 
(Mentor  Books ) ,  1962. 
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early  1960's: 

"Study  the  thought  of  Kuo  Tso-tung....  At  the  moment  this  is  the  Tarty’ 
first  commandment  and  the  theme  of  a  current  campaign  for  socialist 
education  which  took  on  new  and  unheard  -  of  proportions  in  the  winter 
of  1963-1964. "* 

And  from  then  on,  this  development  has  progressed  still  further.  By  the 
middle  of  1964  it  was  being  noted  that  earlier  and  more  specific  propaganda 
campaigns  in  Chino  -  that  against  early  marriage  in  1962,  and  "Learning 
from  Lei  tf’eng"  (himself  a  model  of  social  rather  than  individual  conscious¬ 
ness  duo  to  his  own  study  of  Mao)  in  1963  -  had  given  way  to  direct  and 
pervasive  exhortation  to  "Study  the  V.orks  of  Mao  Tee-tung"  and  to  put  his 
thought  into  practice  for  overcoming  difficulties. *  *  The  purported  results 
of  such  study  were  publicised  in  thousands  of  "true  stories"  that  are  in¬ 
tended  as  model  examples,  Thoy  show  how  thousands  of  workers  have  seen 
the  light  and  become  devoted  servants  of  the  common  good,  and  even  more 
essential,  have  increased  production  -  all  from  reading  Mao  Tse-tung: 

A  poor  peasant  in  a  commune  learns  to  count  and  work  an  abacus  to 
tote  up  his  fellow  team  members’  work-points  because  he’s  heard  that 
Mao  considers  that  man  worthy  of  praise  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens. 
In  n  hospital  a  seriously  sick  woman  whose  husband  knows  nothing  of 
her  condition  is  able  to  get  him  on  the  phone  because  the  operators 
know  by  heart  Mao's  phrases  about  their  duty  to  serve  the  masses  - 
they  move  heaven  and  earth  to  reach  him.  In  the  Shenyang  market  a 
vegetable  vendor  has  learned  enough  to  advise  he*  clientele  on  the 
nutritional  vulue  of  cabbages,  roots,  squash,  fruit,  and  so  on,  be¬ 
cause  she  read  in  Chairman  Lao,  "..hat  we  don’t  know,  we  must  learn." 

She  therefore  learned  about  vitamins  and  calorics,  in  Shanghai 
students  who  complained  about  having  to  interrupt  their  studies  to  go 
to  work  in  a  bicycle  factory  for  their  period  of  manual  lubor  went 
off  full  of  zeal  after  the  larty  had  Lao's  ideas  on  youth  and 


Guillnin,  Itobert,  v.hou  China  bakes.  New  York,  V.a  liter  and  Co., 
1906  (i^irst  published  in  1965).  p,  207., 
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"Chinese  Communism  as' Seen  Through  its  LrAves  and  Cat.)]  )£.»  igns' 
China  Notes,  cp.  cit. 
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ideological  reform  rend  to  them.  In  Peking  a  professional  athlete 
became  a  champion  after  having  discovered  Mao's  works  and  studied 
them,  and  a  ping-pong  champion  owed  her  most  splendid  victories  to 
this  very  study.* 

As  Guillain  comments,  "Very  often  these  stories  seem  silly",  and  this 
appears  perhaps  even  more  so  for  stories  of  scientific,  engineering,  or 
agricultural  breakthroughs  (us  depicted  in  the  film  "New  Story  of  an  Old 
Soldier")  than  for  sports  victories  (as  in  the  film  ",.omnn  basketball 
Player  No.  5")  The  accounts  of  general  tributes  to  Kao's  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  sound  even  more  far-fetched  to  us: 

"Mao’s  thought  is  like  the  sun",  writes  the  Journal  of  the  Army 
(March,  1934).  "It  is  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  people... 

The  least  deviation  from  his  line  of  thought  end  we  would  be  lost  end 
defeated."  In  this  same  paper  a  soldier  nuises,  "1  am  a  green  shoot, 
the  masses  are  my  soil,  my  officers  and  the  Party  are  gardeners,  but 
n  the  thinking  of  *,*uo  Tsc-tung  is  ny  dev;  and  my  sun."  Chinese  Youth 
(July  1,  1963)  writes:  "As  a  fish  cannot  leave  the  water,  nor  the  child 
his  mothor,  revolutionary  cadres  can  never  leave  the  works  of  Kao." 

Hed  Flag  (August  1,  1963):  "In  the  past,  present  and  future  the 
thinking  of  Kao  Tse-tung  exists  as  the  single  correct  compass  for 
the  work  of  our  army."  -  "It  is  the  lighthouse  that  illuminates  our 
work  and  China's  compass,"  said  an  announcer  I  heard  on  the  air. 

And  the  People's  Daily  (*'*urch  £6,  1364),  national  party  newspaper, 
proclaim,  "Without  the  sun  the  moon  would  give  no  light . with¬ 

out  the  study  of  Mao  Tso-tung's  thought,  even  if  we  kept  our  eyes 
open,  we  would  be  blind  men."** 

Nevertheless,  this  was  not  the  ultimate ,  but  only  a  middle  stage,  ' 
followed  by  still  more  extre.^  developments  with  the  onset  of  the  Great 
Proletarian  Cultural  devolution,  which  reportedly  was  "launched  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name,  at  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  /”of  the 

*  Guillftin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  210-211, 

**  Guillain,  op.  cit.,  pp.  213-214. 


Chinese  Communist  1  artj;?  -  in  Into  fall,  19G5,"*  The  name  and  explicit 
emphasis  on  "Mao's  Thought"  in  connection  with  this  movement  appear  to 
date  from  mid— <ipril  I960,  when  the  Liberation  Army  Daily  published  on 
editorial  untitled  "Hold  High  the  Great  Ked  Danner  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
Thought  and  Actively  Participate  in  the  Great  Socialist  Cultural  de¬ 
volution"**.  This  deals  mainly  with  "the  class  struggle  in  the  ideological 
field"  of  literature  and  art,  and  concludes 

■  We  must  regard  Chairman  Mao's  writings  as  our  supreme  guide, 
seriously  study  and  -'rasp  his  teachings  on  literature  and  art,  and 
pay  special  attention  to  putting  them  into  practice  and  creatively 
applying  what  we  learn  to. our  thinking  and  actions,  so  that  we  really 
master  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought.....  An  upsurge  of  the  great  socialist 
cultural  revolution  has  taken  shape  and  is  now  assuming  the  form  of 
a  mass  movement.  This  great  revolutionary  tide  will  wash  away  the 
mire  of  all  the  old  bourgeois  ideas  on  literature  and  art  and  usher 
-in  a  new  epoch  of  socialist  proletarian  literature  and  art.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  this  excellent  revolutionary  situation,  we  should  be 
proud  to  be  thoroughgoing  revolutionaries.  Cur  socialist  revolution 
is  a  revolution  to  eliminate  tho  exploiting  classes  and  nil  systems 
of  exploitation  once  and  for  nil  and  to  root  out  all  exploiting  class 
ideas  which  are  injurious  to  the  people.  We  must  have  the  confidence 
and  courage  to  do  things  never  previously  attempted.  We  must  raise 
still  higher  the  great  rod  banner  of  Kao  Tse-tung's  thought  and,  under 
the  loadership  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party,  Chairman  Kao 
and  the  Military  Commission,  actively  participate  in  the  great  socia¬ 
list  literature  and  art  worthy  of  our  great  country,  our  great  iarty, 
our  great  people  and  our  great  army.*** 


"Chronology  of  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution,"  China 
Rotes  IV,  No.  4,  October  19G6. 

Reprinted  in  translation  as  the  lead  article  in  a  series  of  seven 
pamgdilcts  entitled  The  .iroat  socialist  Cultural  Revolution  in  China. 
Peking,  foreign  Languages  iress,  19GG  and  10C7. 

lo^.  cit»,  oo «  1,  pp •  1G— 17. 
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Subsequent  articles  reprinted  in  this  same  series  -  though  it  pro¬ 
vides  only  n  snail  sample  of  Chinese  propaganda  outpourings  of  the  period 
(for  one  example ,  by  July  13G6  nearly  every  issue  of  the  Peking  Koview 
carried  more  thnn  one  major  article  on  Mao's  thought)  -  present  seem¬ 
ingly  endless  stereotyped  repetitions  of  the  idea  that  since  "Mao  Tse- 
tung 's  Thought  is  the  Telescope  and  Microscope  of  Cur  ^evolutionary 
Cause"  it  must  be  used  to  destroy  reactionary  ideology  in  literature  and 
art,  to  "Capture  the  Positions  in  the  v’ield  of  Historical  Studies  Seized 
by  the  bourgeoisie"  to  "Gweep  Away  A1J.  Monsters"  that  "have  entrenched 
themselves  in  ideological  and  cultural  positions",  so  that  in  "A  New 
Stage  of  the  Socialist  devolution  in  China"  the  people  shall  "liaise 
High  The  Great  lied  banner  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  Thought  and  carry  the  Groat 
proletarian  devolution  Through  to  the  2nd."* 

Only  after  this  barrage  of  praise  for  Mao's  thought  in  attacking 
"bourgeois"  ideology  had  been  going  on  for  some  months  did  the  program¬ 
matic  document  "«ocision  of  the  Central  Commit tea  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  Concerning  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  devolution"** 
appear.  At  this  point  in  time,  the  situation  was  summed  up  by  a  foreign 
observer  us  follows: 

"/or  the  p/est  seven  months  /that  is,  since  about  the  beginning 
of  13067  the  campaign  to  study  the  works  and  to  learn  the  thoughts 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  h..s  darning  ted  the  Chinese  scene,  dwarfing  all  other 
campaigns  and  activities. 

The  cultural  revolution  and  its  attendant  purge,  even  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  campaign  to  whip  up  public  outrage  against  the 
American  "imperialists"  and  the  Uussinn  "revisionists",  have  all 
been  subordinate  to,  though  part  of,  the  campaign  to  raise  the 
etature  of  Mao  Tse-tung  to  a  level  unprecedented  in  any  state  in 
modern  times.  For  the  living  Mao  there  is  now  a  reverence  that 
Lenin  never  knew  in  his  lifetime. 


The  ^reat  Socialist  Cultural  devolution  in  China,  op.  cit,,  passim. 
Peking  dev jew,  9,  No.  o3,  Aug.  12,  19G6. 
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Moo's  thoughts  ore  regarded  os  the  key  to  knowledge  and  success  in 

4  **• 

all  fields,  without  understanding  them,  neither  the  humblist  peasant 
nor  the  most  senior  Party  official  can  adequately  perform  his  functions 
in  Chinese  society."* 

A  further  development,  however,  was  yet  to  come,  during  the  past  year 
in  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  devolution  the  focus  of  attack,  os  the 
main  opposition  to  Moo's  thought,  has  increasingly  shifted  from  creative 
and  scholarly  areas  of  ideology  (plus  some  political  figures  of  important 
but  not  commanding  rank)  to  a  concentration  on  the  "reactionary,  bourgeois 
ideology"  of  such  main  figures,  as  Too  Chu  and  especially  Liu  Shao-chi, 
whose  own  political  statements  had  formed  lead  articles  in  Peking  Review 
as  recently  os  the  end  of  July  1JGC.  At  the  same  time  promotion  of  the 
Thought  of  Mao  has,  almost  incredibly,  increased  still  more  in  scope  and 
intensity.  iha  content  of  Poking  Review  may  again  be  taken  as  a  servicea¬ 
ble  index,  and  one  less  indigestible  than  any  general  review  of  the  Chinese 
press  and  foreign  reporting  on  the  subject,  which  would  be  exceedingly  re¬ 
petitious.  Peking  Review  formerly  styled  itself,  with  reasonable  justifi¬ 
cation,  "A  Weekly  Review  of  Chinese  News  and  Views,"  It  is  certainly  just¬ 
ifiable  that  this  characterization  was  dropped  from  its  cover  at  the  start 
of  1967,  since  now,  except  for  a  few  rather  brief  news  reports,  it  regularly 
consists  largely  of  reprintings  of  old  writings  by  Jiao,  plus  articles  re¬ 
currently  proclaiming  that  within  Chinn  Mao's  thought  is  leading  the  cul¬ 
tural  revolution  to  great  victories  over  the  bourgeois  revisionists  who 
futilely  -  yet  somehow  persistently  -  opt ose  it,  and  a  weekly  section 
proclaiming  that  outside  China  "Mao's  Thought  Lights  the  ..hole  world. " 

These  materials  ore  characterized  also  by  a  remarkable  lack  of  eny  con¬ 
crete  content;  they  are  extremely  general,  non-specific,  and  stereotyped 
in  both  style  and  content  -  oven  the  citation  of  specific  words  of  Mao  • 
in  relation  to  particular  situations  is  not  frequent. 

Much  tl  e  same  is  true  for  the  current  intensive  emphasis  on  Jiao 
himself,  which,  following  the  model  of  Soviet  attacks  on  Stalin,  we 
often  label  as  a  "Cult  of  Personality."  This  is  typified  by  lengthy  but 


Ueuis  Warner,  San  Francisco  Sunday  examiner  and  Chronicle.  August  21, 
I960. 
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very  sketchy  accounts  of  Lao's  public  apj  onranccs  or  of  his  glowing  state 
of  health  (both  on  the  pattern  of  reports  of  his  famous  Yangtze  River  ewiiu 
of  July  1966)  anc«  the  ubiquitous  Jisplay  of  his  portrait,  which  has  apj  eared 
at  the  front  of  every  single  issue  of  I-ekin-'  Review  for  more  than  a  year 
now,  oxcept  for  the  issue  for  Rational  buy,  October  1,  1967,  which  featured 
three  of  thorn  -  a  cover  picture,  a  front  inner  page  picture,  and  a  separate 
insert  color  portrait. 


Ill  -  "IT'S  C:biMY!"  -  OUR  R3S -ONS43  TO  "TH i  TJ.OU  JJT  0?  M AO" 


Since  all  communication  necessarily  involves  both  a  sender  and  a  re- 
ceivcr,  whose  attitudes  and  styles  must  differ  more  or  less,  problems  of 
misunderstanding  nay  arise  from  both  ends.  The  problems  which  stem  from  the 
unfamiliar  nature  to  us  of  the  Chinese  Communist  political  and  social  scene 
must  not  be  neglected,  and  will  be  considered  later.  Yet  it  is  equally  es¬ 
sential  to  recognize,  despite  of  the  added  difficulties  posed  by  the  present 
hostility  of  United  Statos-Chinese  relationships,  that  in  addition  to  any 

obscurity  or  complexity  of  Chinese  Communist  statements  on  this  topic,  our 

* 

own  viewing  attitudes  are  very  influential  toward  failure  or  success  in  un¬ 
derstanding  what  "The  Thought  of  Lao"  is  all  about.  Therefore  some  of  our 
common  viewing  tendencies  end  their  negative  influccnces  must  nov.  be  examined, 
to  help  clear  the  field  for  a  new  and  more  positive  ai ^roach  toward  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  Chinese  Communist  statements  mean.  Here  again  the  level 
of  examination  will  be  quite  broad,  directed  toward  recognition  of  those 
general  orientations  which  must  crucially  influence  what  is  made  of  detailed 
observations. 

viuillain  in  1964  already  thought  that  Chinese  Communist  praise  of  Mao's 
thought  often  sounded  "silly".  Today,  with  the  current  more  extreme  emphasis 
(only  briefly  summarized  above)  end  little  evident  relation  of  "The  Thought 
of  Mao"  to  reality  as  we  see  it,  foreign  observers  often  find  this  campaign 
fantastic  -  in  short,  we  consider  that  the  Chinese  glorification  of  Mao's 
personal  image  an:!  their  sweeping  claims  for  his  thought,  in  their  empty 
stereotyped  repetitiveness,  are  crazy.  Guillain  himself  already  noted  that 
in  one  speech  Mhrushohev  had  advised  Mao  "to  see  a  psychiatrist"*.  This 
might  bo  considered  only  as  hasty  words  in  the  heat  of  Soviet-^hincse  conflict 


♦  Guillain,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 
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except  that  it  has  repeated  parallels  in  American  sources.  Thus  a  year  ago, 
in  reporting  on  the  Great  rroletariun  Cultural  devolution,  the  usually  tem¬ 
perate  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  united  ’..hat  is  this  madness 
that  sweeps  China  and  astonishes  the  world"  with  its  "fantastic  and  incre¬ 
dible  contradictions"  related  to  "the  nonfunctional  irrationality  of  Mao's 
thought".*  At  the  same  period,  Senator  Much el  refers  to  the  cultural  revo¬ 
lution  and  ;ied  Guard  activities  as  "the  present  madness"  in  China,**  and 
in  tho  same  characteristic  vein  an  American  editorialist  writes  on  "Mao's 
Mixed-up  Thoughts'.'*  *  *  Such  examples  could  be  multiplied  at  length  from 
many  diverse  sources,  even  including  similar  remarks  by  some  professional 
psychiatrists. 

Although  there  is  no  single  and  simple  American  reaction  to  reports 
about  "The  Thought  of  Meo  Tse-tung,"  this  labeling  as  "crazy"  appears  of 
first  ini:  ortance;  it  is  very  common,  and  its  essential  feature  -  handling 
the  problem  bp  dismissing  it  -  is  also  basic,  though  less  sweeping,  in 

severul  other  typical  responses.  Aside  from  jure  ignorance  and  inattention 

* 

to  the  whole  subject,  of  which  there  is  still  plenty,'*** ***•  probably  the  two 
other  main  American  responses  to  "The  Thought  of  Mao"  are  that  it  is  "only 
propaganda"  or  a  form  of  "brainwashing  ,"  or  more  recently,  that  it  is  only 
a  weapon  in  Chinese  factional  struggles.  One  import  of  all  these  views, 
whatever  their  accuracy  in  characterizing  the  functional  role  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  again  is  to  dismiss  the  content  of  Chinese  statements  about  Mao's 
thought  as  meaningless  or  unimportant,  without  seriously  examining  them. 

A  polar  counter] art  to  this  tendency  toward  .juick  dismissal  also  exists 
and  should  therefore  be  noted  at  this  joint.  This  is  the  tendency  to  assume 
much  too  roadily  that  tho  meaning  and  significance  of  messages  from  some 
"foreign"  source  ure  clear  end  evident,  without  recognizing  and  taking, 
seriously  the  fact  that  other  people  may  be  very  different  from  us  in  their 

•  China  Notes,  IV,  No.  4,  Oct,  I960,  pp.  1,3. 

**  Auchel,  benator  Thomas,  "China's  Mental  Illness  and  the  Aar  in  Vietnam." 
Congressional  kocortl  112,  No.  171,  Oct.  7,  1965. 

***  McGill,  kalph,  "Mao’s  Mixed-up  Thoughts,"  Palo  *,lto  Times,  March  lo»19G7. 

***•  /or  example,  n  survey  made  by  CIk>  News  in  1955,  in  connection  with  n  tele¬ 
vision  .Special  keport  on  China (broadcast)  found  that  many  people  did  not 
even  kiior.  who  Mao  is. 

Cf.  also  "The  Lack  of  Information",  Fart  /our  (pp.  139-201)  in  Steele, 
A.T.j  The  American  ioo;lc  an-  Chirtn.  Now  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1955. 
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premises  of  thought  and  conventions  of  communication,  so  that  6  message  from 
them  may  not  mean  what  we  automat ically  think  it  does  (and  similarly  for  the 
interpretation  of  our  messages  by  others);  confident  misinterpretation  may 
easily  result.  This  is  not  a  common  response  to  statements  about  the 
thought  of  Lao  because  these  appear  so  extreme  and  unrealistic  to  ust  but 
it  is  rather  com  on  in  res; onse  to  Chinese  Communist  pronouncements  of 
opposition  and  hostility  toward  the  United  States,  especially  those  in  sup¬ 
port  Oi  various  national  revolutionary  movements,  and  it  may  be  explicitly 
stated  as  an  antithesis  to  dismissal.  Thus  a  speech  of  ‘resident  Johnson 
to  the  American  Legion  is  reported  as  contrasting  the  possibility  of  view¬ 
ing  as  "only  rhetoric"  Lin  Liao's  statements  on  "wars  of  liberation"  with 
a  presumably  more  cautious  or  realistic  view  of  "assuming  that  the  Chinese 
mean  every  v.orcl  they  say"  until  proven  otherwise.*  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  this  "face  vulue"  kind  of  res, onse  is  promoted  by  receiving  messages 
in  something  other  than  their  original  form.  Jrt  translating,  for  example, 
the  usual  aim  is  a  smooth  translation  into  good  -  that  is,  familiar  and 
customary  -  English  style,  rather  than  close  literal  translation.  This 
makes  for  easier  r.nd  faster,  but  loss  truest ioning  and  probably  less  accurate,' 
reading.  Condensation  and  summarization,  although  common  and  often  ines¬ 
capable  in  dealing  with  a  large  volume  of  messages,  continue  further  this 
trend  toward  increased  ease  and  convenience  at  a  cost  of  increased  distance 
from  the  original  message. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  some  particular  attention  is  given  to  "The 
Thought  of  Luo"  it  is  usually  at  the  level  of  isolated  aspects  or  details, 
so  that  again  there  is  little  prospect  for  clarification  and  explanation 
of  any  main  lines  of  the  mover. out .  Thus  academic  or  other  intellectual 
viewings,  rather  than  examining  the  overall  nature  or  functions  of  this 
movement  itself,  focus  on  questions  -  often  invidious  -  of  comparison  or 
classification,  such  as  distinguishing  whether  or  not  Hao's  thought  is 
really  Marxist ,  or  really  unique,**  or  distinguishing  between  "pure  thought" 
and  "action-oriented  thought".***  Meansliile,  the  more  practical  and  "hard- 
nosed"  i ekingologists,  whether  journalistic  or  governmental,  are  busy 

*  Men  York  Times,  Oct.  31,  19GG. 

**  Cf.  Cohen,  op.  cit.,  Preface. 

***  Cf.  ochtirinnnn,  Krrnz,  Ideology  and  Organization  in  Communist  China. 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  University  of  Californin  Press,  I960. 


centering  their  attention  on  such  matters  as  the  inapplicability  or  use¬ 
lessness  of  "Mao’s  Thought"  as  a  practical  guide  to  technical  or  scientific 
areas  where  it  is  claimed  to  apply*  or  on  presumed  specific  differences 
between  Moo’s  ideas  and  those  of  his  political  rivals.  All  of  these  seem¬ 
ingly  different  viewings  ore  alike  in  their  detached*  external  viewpoint, 
their  focus  on  details,  and  their  consequent  failure  to  approach  any  broad 
analysis  of  tho  intrinsic  nature  ind  signif iennee  of  the  movement  ns  a  whole. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  common  positions  and  responses  described  are 
natural  in  many  respects,  even  though  they  are  inadequate.  Academic  studies 
traditionally  are  limited  and  intellectualistic,  just  os  reporters  and  of¬ 
ficials  traditionally  arc  concerned  about  "facts"  and  immediate  practicali¬ 
ties.  Certainly,  too,  the  flood  of  information  available  to  us  on  "The 
Thought  of  Mao",  though  only  a  trickle  compared  to  what  the  Chinese  thumt elves 
are  exposed  to,  is  both  boring  in  its  stereotyped  repetitiveness,  and  jecu- 
liar  in  content,  tone,  end  emphasis,  so  that  a  tendency  to  dismiss  it  out 
of  hand,  whether  os  mere  propaganda  or  sheer  fantasy,  is  ^uite  understanda¬ 
ble.  v Airtliermore*  such  responses  of  reduction  or  dismissal  arc  not  just 
cureless  or  random;  they  have  important  functional  bases.  One  of  these,  al¬ 
ready  implicit  in  the  above  remarks,  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  troublesome, 
confusing,  nagging  problem  of  understanding  which  this  movement  continually 
presents  -  all  the  more  important  because  of  the  extremes  to  which  it  being 
carried.  Another  function  served  by  dismissal,  especially  by  means  of 
'•craziness"  or  "propaganda"  labeling,  is  that  of  attack,  ridicule,  discredit¬ 
ing  -  the  putting  down  of  a  troublesome  and  threatening  opponent.  This 
functional  aspect  is  illustrated  with  special  clarity  by  its  appearance  in 
more  extreme  forms  in  Nationalist  Chinese  res.onses,  which  characterize  the 
"Thought  of  Mao"  as  "absurd  and  superstitious  lies",  as  "nothing  new",  and 
ultimately  as  "no  thought  at  all."* 

Yet  the  matter  cannot  safely  be  allowed  to  rest  at  this  p;oint.  As 
already  pointed  out,  the  very  intensity  of  the  "Thought  of  Mao"  movement* 
whatever  its  particular  characteristics,  documents  its  importance  for  Chinese 
Communist  politics  and  indie;  tes'  that  it  makes  some  kind  of  sense  to  them, 
however  fantastic  or  obscure  it  may  at  first  look  to  us.  The  movement  has 


evident  significance  for  Chinese  international  relations  as  well  as  internal 
politics,  ami  thus  is  important  to  us  directly,  cur  persistent  reactions 
of  dismissal  have  not  nmuc  the  movement  really  50  away;  it  has,  as  described, 
become  i..ore  extreme*  It  thus  appears  thut  our  own.  interests  would  be  bettei 
served  by  greater  efforts  to  unuerstund  what  the  iiaoists  ore  about  in  this 
campaign  -  otherwise  we  do  not  even  know  what  we  ore  dismissing  by  our  usual 
responses.  Such  understanding  has  no  implication  of  uncritical  acceptance; 
it  is  Merely  a  first  prerequisite  if  ive  wish  to  have  a  rational  and  flexible 
method  of  dealing  with  their  verbal  and  behavioral  messages  -  n  method  in 
which  understanding,  evaluation,  and  response  are  all  maximally  clear  and 
separate . 

An  unusual  but  relevant  and  enlightening  parallel  may  be  given  for  the 
most  extreme  instance  cf  such  an  aim,  name  iy  understanding  and  responding  to 
statements  about  "The  Thought  of  J:«o"  which  strike  us  as  really  crazy,  by 
considering  the  handling  of  the  literally  "crazy''  communication  of  psychotic 
patients  within  our  own  society.  Although  more  than  six  decodes  hove  passed 
since,,  Freud  began  his  efforts  to  understand  and  make  sense  of  the  communicat¬ 
ions  of  neurotics,  as  given  in  words,  dreams,  symptoms,  and  odd  behavior,  only 
IS  or  «o  years  ago  the  behavior  ana  speech  of  p.sychbtics  were  still  considered 
thoroughly  "crazy"  -  that  is,  as  irrational  and  making  no  understandable 
sense.  In  the  few  years  since,  this  viewpoint  has  changed  greatly,  until  now 
it  is  widely  recognized  professionally  that  even  the  most  peculiar  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  statements  and  behavior  of  such  patients  regularly  ex.ress  some  dis- 
cernablc  sense  related  to  the  patient’s  own  life  experience  and  social  con¬ 
texts  -  especially  his  family  context  and  the  immediate  context  of  interact¬ 
ion  with  an  interviewer.  And,  of  particular  importance  for  our  present  con¬ 
cerns,  this  discovery  has  rabidly  led  toward  new  and  more  effective  methods 
of  treatment.*  That  is,  better  understanding  of  what  the  patient  is  ex* 
pressing,  and  of  its  dependence  on  the  behavior  ami  communication  of  others, 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  ways  of  dealing  with  difficult  behavior  which  are 
both  more .rationally  based  and  more  effective  than  previous  means,  end  which 
depend  on  corumaicutional ,  rather  than  physical  or  chemical,  means  of  influence. 
It  may  be  similarly  valuable  to  look  nt  seme  principles  that  were  found  to  be 
basic'in  understanding  such  literally  crazy  communication,  and  see  how  they  may 
be  npj lied,  mu  tat  is  mutandis,  to  getting  a  better  grasp  on  "kao*s  'iixed-uj 
Thoughts". • 

*  Cf.  IVatlelawick,  benvin,  and  Jackson,  op.cit,  ccp.  Ch.  3,7;  batzlawick,  J?. , 

."A  Review  of  the  double  Hind  '’theory",  Family  Process  2, 132-133(1)63)  ;i?alcy,J. , 
Strategies  cf  l  sycholhcrr^  y ,  "ev:  York,  drune  nn.i  Stratton,  133-5. 
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IV  -  A  roSJTIVA  U.4ili5::AL  AlTttOACK  TO  "/CiU?UNM  !  OUT1C/.L  CO:  I  JUDICATIONS 


The  preceding  section  has  focused  on  some  pervasive  faults  in  our 
usual  fir  proaches  to  the  "Thought  of  Kao"  movement .  'fJiis  section  is  related 
by  opjosition;  it  attempts  to  outline  explicitly  a  set  of  positive  prin¬ 
ciples  for  better  understanding  of  political  communications,  on  which  the 
next  section’s  analysis  of  this  movement  is  based,  although  their  utili- 
7ntion  there  ordinarily  is  not  specifically  pointed  out  for  reasons  of  con¬ 
venience  and  ruadibility.  To  make  their  relevance  and  significance  clearer, 
these  operative  principles  are  presented  within  the  context  of  u  i refacing 
statement  of  irinciplos  about  the  nature  of  communication  itself,  both 
presentations  are  broad  in  scope  and  statement,  for  the  general  reasons 
given  earlier,  anu  also  because  the  problem  of  understanding  foreign  pro¬ 
paganda  or  other  political  communication  is  not  unique,  but  a  particular 
case  of  the  general  problem  of  understanding  messages  about  human  social 
interaction  (which  inclm.es  almost  all  but  exclusively  technical  or  scien¬ 
tific  communications)  that  are  exotic  in  origin  -  that  is,  messages  whose 
contexts,  premises,  conventions,  and  styles  of  communication,  in  addition 
to  their  particular  content,  are  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  to  us.  The  most 
basic  problems,  and  correspondingly  the  ap; roprifete  approach,  in  effective 
understanding  of  such  communications  relate  to  the  uature  of  communication 
in  gene  al  and  to  these  broad  types  of  difference  and  unfamiliarity,  rather 
than  to  the  particular  source  or  subject  of  any  given  set  of  messages.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  principles  stated  here  arc  distilled  from  several  sources  - 
including  the  study  of  "crazy"  communication  in  psychiatry,  rather  similar 
anthropological  work  directed  toward  making  sense  of  the  ^ueer  customs  and 
beliefs  of  native  groups,  and  the  studies  of  implicit  messages  in  Chinese 
films  conducted  as  another  port  of  this  research  project  -  and  yet  are  # 
generally  relevant  for  application  to  the  political  case  of  "The  Thought 
of  .-.ft o  Tse-tung"  movement. 

Indeed,  some  of  these  principles  about  the  nature  of  communication 
and  its  study,  way  well  appear  to  be  just  ordinary  matters  of  common  sense. 
Nevertheless,  their  statement  together  and  in  a  systematic  way  is  of  value. 
It  is  just  what  should  be  evident  that  is  often  left  implicit,  applied 
irregularly ,  or  otherwise  neglected.  Consistent  and  systematic  application 

t 

of  basic  principles  is  by  no  means  easy ,, especially  in  such  an  emotionally 
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chargod  area  as  responso  to  political  communications,  and  failings  at  this 
level  of  basic  orientations  can  not  be  controlled  or  repaired  by  rigor  at  the 
narrower  level  of  detailed  analytic  procedures,  since  their  influence  on 
observations  und  findings  is  pervasive  and  general. 

Principles  -  Communication  and  Interpretation 

The  most  general  principle  about  communication  is  so  very  simple  that 
its  significance  and  implications  require  considerable  discussion: 

1)  All  communication  is  composed  of  messages. 

.Tliis  means,  on  one  hand,  that  messages  exist  and  are  real  only  as 
such  -  that  is,  as  interrelated  items  within  some  conventional  system 
of  social  communication  about  objects;  events,  ideas,  and  relationships, 
all  of  which  in  turn  also  arc  partially  delimited  and  defined  by  the 
concepts  and  structure  of  the  particular  language  or  other  communi¬ 
cation  system- itself .  On  the  other  hand,  this  also  means  that  any 
objects,  events,  or  relationships  to  which  messages  refer  are  always 
necessarily  different  from  the  messages  themselves,  in  two  different 
ijays:  They  are  at  a  different  level  of  "reality"  or  existence,  and  are 
more  extensive.  Messages,  even  at  best,  are  comparable  to  theory  in 
science;  they  are  a  sort  of  selective  and  shorthand  form  of  pointing 
out,  describing,  or  commenting  on  certain  aspects  of  the  world  of 
existence  and  experience.  The  next  two  principles,  of  great  practical 
importance,  follow  directly  from  this, 

2)  Communications  are  always  potentially  understandable,  to  some  degree, 
but  are  never  fully  self-evident. 

Since  messages  are  different  from  but  related  to  their  referents, 
communication  necessarily  involves  encoding  into  messages  by  a  source 
and  decoding  by  a  receiver.  Therefore  interpretation  of  messages, 
although  it  may  be  habitual  and  not  conscious,  is  always  a  crucial* 

e 

part  of  communication. * 

This  principle  underlies  and  sums  up  previous  discussion  about  the 
probability  of  misunderstanding  when  messages  ere  either  dismissed  as 

incomprehensible,  or  too  readily  accepted  as  self-evident.  To  take 

•  * 

*  It  should  also  bo  noted  that  where  there  is  social  contact,  communi¬ 
cation  is  essentially  ubiquitous;  "*here  is-no  not  communicating."  Be¬ 
havior  provides  messages  as  well  as  language.  Zven  silence,  in  a  social 
context,  is  a  message,  and  one  whose  significance  obviously  varies  with 
the  society  and  situation  in  which  it  occurs. 
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«  message  at  "faco  value"  really  means  to  interpret  it  unconsciously 
according  to  some  habitual  system  -  which  may  differ  greatly  from  the 
sender's  system,  while  dismissal  denies  the  possibility  or  value  of 
interpretation. . 

3)  Messages  are  only  statements;  they  are  neither  true  nor  false. 

This  principle  goes  against  the  grain  of  com. son  usage,  but  for  good 
reasons.  From  the  preceding  description  it  is  clear  that  as  such  a 
message,  being  of  a  different  order  from  its  referents,  merely  exists 
as-  a  statement.  The  dichotomy  of  "true"  vs.  "false",  like  similar  ones 
such  as  "rational"  vs.  "irrational"  or  "realistic"  vs.  "unrealistic" 
can  only  have  meaning  in  reference  to  relationship  between  messages 
and  their  referents.  Such  a  reference  may  be  implicit  in  ordinary 
labeling  of  messages  as  true  or  ns  false,  but  this  referencinl  aspect 
is  thereby  left  unclear  or  even  obscured.  Moreover,  such  dichotomous 
distinctions  are  often  much  too  simple  and  limited  to  be  appropriate 
for  accurate  analysis  of  these  relationships.  Such  over-simplification 
t  further  promotes  acceptance  of  false  alternatives,  both  of  which  are 
misleading,  like  that  between  blanket  rejection  of  messages  as  "just 
propaganda"  and  blanket  acceptance  as  "truth",  oomc  potential  comple¬ 
xities  of  relationships  between  messages  and  referents  which  must  be 
recognized  and  taken  into  account  will  be  surveyed  next. 

4)  dvery  message  has  multiple  meanings. 

The  import  of  this  principle  mr’  ’  convoyed  by  a  series  of  related 
and  complementary  statements  whose  primary  foci  are  on  different  as¬ 
pects  of  this  complexity.  A  major  duality  in  the  significance  of  mes¬ 
sages  was  first  pointed  out  by  lintcson  in  the  statement  that  every 
message  in  transit  is  both  a  report  and  a  command:  "On  the  one  hand, 
the  message  is  a  statement  or  report  about  events  at  a  previous  mo¬ 
ment,  end  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  command  -  a  cause  or  stimulus 
fer  events  at  a  later  moment."*  This  view  of  messages  stresses  their 
duality  in  terms  of  cause-result  and  temporal  science,  but  it  also 
begins  to  point  toward  recognizing  that  all  messages  are  both  informa¬ 
tive  -  via  their  expressive  and  descriptive  aspects  -  and  influential, 
via  responses  which  both  these  aspects  induce.  This  complex  pie  may 


Uuesch,  J.  and  Uateson,  G,,  Cow,  u'niention:  The  Social  Matrix  of 
Psychiatry.  Now  York,-  Norton,  1931.  p.  1/9. 
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be  resliced  in  yet  another  way,  by  distinguishing  between  the  content 
aspect  of  any  message  -  that  is,  its  manifest  subject  or  topic,  which 
is  closely  related  to  .ordinary  conceptions  of  "information"  -  and  its 
relationship  aspect  -  that  is,  its  significance  for  the  interaction 
of  sender  and  receiver,  which  is  more  related  to  "expression"  and 
"reaction." 

These  considerations  provide  warnings  against  simplistic  viewing, 
although  they  probably  do  not  exhaust  all  the  significant  complexi¬ 
ties  the t  may  exist  in  the  relationships  between  messages  and  their 
referents  in  "reality",  including  the  communicators  themselves.  In 
addition,  another  type  of  complexity  must  also  be  recognized. 

5)  Communication  always  involves  a  multiplicity  of  interrelated  messages, 
•  which  must  be  considered  jointly. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  simple,  single  message  -  one  whose 
meaning  is  clear  and  unmistakable  by  itself,  much  as  we  might  desire 
this.  This  statement  is  largely  equivalent  to  the  common  idea  that 
any  message  con  only  be  understood  in  relation  to  its  context,  except 
that  this  notion  of  context  ordinarily  is  little  explored,  and  far 
too  limited  in  scope.  At  least  two  interconnected  but  analytically 
distinguishable  types  of  interrelatedness  among  messages  must  be 
considered;  these  concern  sequences  and  multiple  levels. 

First,  any  given  message  at  a  certain  level  -  for  example,  a 
verbal  statement  -  is  necessarily  related  to  other  similar  messages, 
by  the  same  party  or  by  some  other,'  in  an  ongoing  communicational 
interchange.  It  is  obvious  that  the  significance  of  statement  E 
in  a  series  A-E-C  depends  on  the  preceding  statement  A,  although  some 
of  the  possible  kinds  of  dependence  are  so  complex  and  subtle  as 
to  be  far  from  readily  evident.  It  is  less  obvious,  and  therefore 
perhaps  more  important  te  note,  that  the  meaning  of  li  may  also  depend 
strongly  on  subsequent  messages,  which  inescapably  must  either  rein¬ 
force  or  modify  what  was  stated  earlier.  The  sequence  of  messages 
that  may  need  to  be  considered  for  reasonably  reliable  interpre¬ 
tation  of  any  selected  message  may  be  extensive. 

Second;  any  given  message  at  a  certain  level  is  always  accom¬ 
panied,  anu  its  significance  influenced,  by  the  simultaneous  exis¬ 
tence  of  related  messages  at  other  levels.  For  verbal  messages, 
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these  r,.ay  involve  other  fairly  isoluble  and  specific  channels  of 
communication,  such  us  vocul  tone,  facial  expression,  or  bodily 
posture  or  movement,  <>r  there  may  bo,  as  in  written  messages,  more 
general  factors  such  as  the  style  of  expression  and  type  of  commu¬ 
nication  (e.g.,  letters,  telegrams,  official  dispatches).  And  both 
verbal  and  written  messages  must  originate  in  relation  to  some  set¬ 
ting,  in  fact  a  whole  hoirarchy  of  settings  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  immediate  situation  of  place  and  occasion  to  the  overall 
socio-cul tural  environment. 

Thus,  to  consider  a  message  in  its  context,  which  is  essential 
for  it's  accurate  understanding,  potentially  means  that  all  the 
above  complex  and  subtle  interrelations  need  be  taken  into  account. 

Principles  -  Analytic  Approach 

The  principles  that  have  just  been  discussed  are  primarily  descrip¬ 
tive,  concerned  with  outlining  at  u  conceptual  level  the  relationship  of 
the  nature  of  communication  itself  to  the  general  proLlem  of  accurate  in¬ 
terpretation  of  massages.  Cn  the  basis. of  this  essential  foundation,  a 
set  of  practical  principles  may  now  be  stated,  which  are  concrened  with 
prescribing  abasic  attitude  and  approach  that  promote  accurate  analysis 
and  understanding  of  any  actual  set  of  foreign  messages,  because  of  the 
nature  of  language  these  principles  must  necessarily  be  stated  in  some 
sequence,  but  in  correspondence  with  the  systematic  nature  of  communication 
itself,  they  are  all  interrelated  and  overlapping  to  a  considerable  extent. 
1).  Look  at  the  communicative  data  first  as  messages  of  n  sender. 

That  is,  examine  statements  first  and  foremost  as  statements, 
looking  at  what  is  said  and  how  it  is  said.  Considerations  of  mean¬ 
ing,  motive,  and  relations  to  "reality"  should  .be  deferred  since 
these,  like  preconceptions  and  second-hand  comments,  tend  to  obscure 
one's  view  of  the  original  messages  as  such.  Also,  statements  must 
first  be  considered  in  relation  to  their  source.  The  different  con¬ 
text  of  a  receiver,  even  if  it  is  wider,  more  comprehensive,  or  in 
some  way  superior,  initially  is  likely  only  to  increase  difficulties 
oT  understanding,  although  it  may  well  be  brought  in  later. 

2)  Take  and  maintain  a  positive  viewpoint. 

There  ore  two  aspects  to  this  principle.  First,  it  is  important 
deliberately  to  look  for  what  immediately  or  potentially  makes  sense, 
rather  than  nonsense  -  and  the  more  foreign  the  source,  the  more 
easily  this  may  be  missed.  If  messages  really  contain  nonsense, 
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this  can  hardly  be  skipped  -  it  will  always  be  left  over  after  a 
positive  search  is  exhausted,  but  if  the  focus  is  on  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  a  message  first,  it  is  easy  to  dismiss  it  without  ever  dis¬ 
covering  anything  else. 

The  second  aspect  is  in  part  a  means  toward  the  first:  Messages 
being  studied  should  as  far  as  possible  be  viewed,  described,  and 
characterized  in  positive,  intrinsic  terms,  rather  than  in  negative 
and  comparative  tortus.  The  aim  is  toward  developing  a  basic  charac¬ 
terization  of  what  a  message  Is, rather  than  a  statement  of  what  it 
is  not.  A  negative  elu.ractcrization  only  promotes  the  separation  of 
its  object  from  all  else;  a  positive  characterization  provides  some 
ground  for  generalization  and  interrelating,  the  bases  of  all  logical 
order  and  understanding. 

3)  Aim  toivard  a  holistic  view  of  the  message  data. 

The  analytic  aim  should  be  toward  a  unified,  overall  view  of  any 
message  or  set  of  messages  being  studied  rather  than  a  mere  batch  of 
*  separate  observations,  yet  a  view  which  does  not  distort  the  data  by 
imposing  any  inappropriate  external  structure  upon  then.  This  goal 
is  predicated  upon  the  premise,  supported  by  theory  and  experience, 
that  any  series  of  statements  or  messages  on  a  particular  topic  from 
one  source  will  poses*  an  inherent  order.  Indeed,  this  belief  is 
implicit  in  the  choice  of  a  group  of  statements  as  a  subject  for  study, 
and  the  implicit  premise  should  be  followed  up  by  explicit  search 
for  all  the  internal  order  and  unity  that  can  be  found. 

Two  different  but  closely  interwoven  lines  of  analysis  are  cen¬ 
tral  in  seeking  out  such  order.  Kirst,  there  is  the  search  for  main 
themes  in  the  body  of  messages  -  what  the  messages  are  mainly  about. 
Again,  this  means  not  what  a  receiver  evaluates  as  most  important, 
but  what  is  most  general  or  fundamental  in  the  messages  as  such,  and 
thus  presumably  for  the  sender.  Such  importance  is  often  indicated 
by  the  recurrence  of  some  matter,  though  it  also  may  be  indicated 
by  some  other  form  of  emphasis.  Complementary  to  this  search  for 
main  themes  is  the  seurcli  to  discern  how  such  themes  (and  also  more 
limited  aspects  of  the  messages)  fit  together  into  patterns  and  systems 
within  the  whole  body  of  messages.  Ultimately,  this  may  include, 
often  in  very  enlightening  ways,  even  aspect  which  at  first 
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seemed  exceptional  or  contradictory,  or  stages  of  development  in 
a  communication  sequonce.* 

4)  i*’ocu8  attention  on  the  original  data* 

This  simply  means  that  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  attent¬ 
ion  should  be  devoted  to  close  and  careful  examination  of  the  actual 
statements  of  interest,  minimizing  reliance  on  descriptions,  char¬ 
acterizations,  or  summaries  made  by  other  parties,  or  on  preconcept¬ 
ions.  Exploration  of  the  raw  data,  although  important  throughout, 
is  especially  crucial  at  the  outset  of  any  study. 

5)  Consider  messages  in  relation  to  all  contexts  of  discernnblo  importance. 

As  indicated  earlier,  many  contexts  of  different  sort  and  scope 
may  all  be  relevant  for  interpretation  of  any  given  messages.  These 
cannot  all  be  exhaustively  studied;  ultimately  and  logically  this 
task  is  infinite  -  like  many  other  problems  in  human  living.  Prac¬ 
tical  compromises  with  the  ultimate  requirements  for  sure  unders-  . 
landing  are  therefore  necessary.  In  dealing  with  familiar  messages, 
there  is  much  automatic  and  unconscious  reliance  on  experience  and 
habit.  The  wore  exotic  the  source  of  a  message  and  the  greater  its 
importance,  however,  the  less  this  is  safe  and  adequate,  and  the 
greater  the  need  for  deliberate  and  extensive  consideration  of  such 
contexts  as  the  source  of  a  message,  the  occasion  and  audience,  the 
general  political  situation,  related  messages,  conventions  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  general  cultural  conceptions  and  premises.  Yet  in 
practice  even  a  reasonable  amount  of  such  contextual  examination, 
in  connection  with  the  other  principles  given  here,  ordinarily  will 
suffice  to  clarify  the  basic  import  of  messages  being  studied,  or 
at  least  to  prevent  serious  misinterpretation  and  indicate  where < 
further  examination  is  needed. 


An  extended  general  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  approach  as  it 
relates  to  analysis  of  the  inherent  order  of  whole  cultures  is  presented 
in  '..Oakland,  John  K.,  "method  in  Cultural  anthropology",  Ihilosphy  of 
Science, 18,  No.  1,  55-69(1951). 

A  related  briefer  discussion  is  presented,  and  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  Chinese  Communist  films,  in  beak lend ,  John  I!.,  Chinese  I  olitical  and 
Cultural  fhe:.:os;  A  Study  of  Chinese  Communist  i*'ils.s,  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance 
Test  Station,  China  Lake,  California  (:.'OTS  TIM029),  August  1966. 
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v  -  '’tjij:  Tiicuuiii'  oi-'  mao  TSM-TUtfa"  -  ru  movant  analyzed 


As  a  slogan,  "The  Thought  of  Kao  Tsc-tung"  is  a  single  term,  Yet  even 
the  brief  review  of  it*-  promotion  by  the  Chinese  Communists  given  already 
indicates  that  despite  some  persisting  similarities  there  have  been  iirport- 
1  ant  developments  ami  changes  in  reference  for  this  term.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  tfiero  have  been  three  different  major  emphases  in  the  movement,  which 
heretofore  have  not  been  sufficiently  distinguished  und  discriminated,  and 
that  these  have  a] perred  ns  major  although  not  exclusive  foci  in  successive 
time  periods.  Thus,  although  this  correlation  admittedly  is  only  partial, 
a  certain  clarification  can  be  produced  by  considering  the  total  movement 
in  terms  of  three  phases:  A  long  first  phase  promoting  Jiao's  thought  as 
adaptive  in  "combining  the  universal  truth  of  Marxism-Leninism  with  the  con¬ 
crete  practice  of  the  Chinese  revolution";  a  middle  phase  of  emphasis  on  the 
originality  of  **ao * s  thought  and  its  value  in  solving  problems  of  science, 
technology,  and  production  specifically 5  and  a  third  phase,  still  continu¬ 
ing,  of  cxtraiise  yet  abstract  glorification  of  Jiao's  thought  and  Mao  himself 
as  a  unique • general  guide  to  correct  and  effective  socio-political  attitudes. 
Associated  with  these  differences  there  are,  more  particularly,  considerable 
differences  in  the  apparent  sense  or  nonsense  of  the  movement's  claims. 

t'.hile  these  discriminations  initially  help  to  clarify  the  complexity 
of  the  overall  movement  by  sub-dividing  it,  in  relation  to  the  holistic 
viewing  recommended  earlier  they  pose,  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  under¬ 
standing  each  of  the  diverse  phases,  a  major  problem  about  what  unity  can 
be  found  amid  this  diversity,  .'that  is  the  explanation  of  each  phase,  and 
can  the  three-phase  movement  be  seen  as  a  whole;  These  problems  will  now 
be  approached  as  fallows:  first,  each  phase  will  be  re-examined,  separ¬ 
ately  and  in  succession.  After  identification  of  the  period  in  question, 
attention  will  be  focused  on  the  relationships  between  the  character  of  the 
movement,  what  son^e  it  seems  to  make,  and  the  existing  context.  This  means 
that  in  each  instance,  account  must  he  taken  on  the  .one  hand  1)  of  .Mao’s 
own  official  and  functional  position;  2)  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  own 
writings  and  speeches;  3)  of  the  nature  and  extent,  similarly,  of  Chinese 
Communist  pronouncements  about  "Mao's  thought"  and  about  Moo  himself;  and 
4)  of  the  general  political  eontext  -  both  the  internal  Chinese  context 
and  the  related  international  context.  On  the  other  hand,  attention  must 
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also  bo  0iven  to  examining  our  usual  standards  of  judging  sense  and  nonsense 

« 

for  the  specific  kind  of  situation  or  claims  existing  in  that  phase  -  a 
particular  instance  of  considering  the  influence  of  our  own  viewings.  Hie 
aim  of  this  procedure  is  to  expand  and  clarify  our  views  of  each  phase,  one 
by  one.  After  this,  the  overull  situation  can  be  looked  at  again,  to  see 
whnt  unity  may  exist,  v.hat  line  of  development  throughout  the  long-term 
'movement,  an-!  whnt  may  be  expectable  in  the  luturc. 

The  First  l-hase  -  Apprenticeship  and  Application 

The  first  phase  is  unique  and  of  special  interest  precisely  because, 
in  contrast  to  both  succeeding  phases,  it  does  not  pose  any  great  problem 
of  understanding  apparent  nonsense,  since  for  this  era  the  presentation  of 
"Mao's  thought"  seems  reasonably  understandable  from  the  outset.  Yet  it  is 
still  in  order  to  examine  this  period,  and  not  to  skip  past  it.  Attention 
given  here  to  understanding  "sense"  -  how  and  why  this  phase  looks  accepta¬ 
ble  to  us-  can  help  in  understanding  "nonsense"  -  how  and  why  the  later 
phases  of  the  movement  look  so  different  ami  strange. 

This  pliase  may  be  taken  as  lasting  from  the  1330's  until  the  late  1350's. 
During  about  two-thirds  of  this  period  the  Chinese  Communists  were  mainly 
•nga0od  in  the  revolutionary  struggles  ami  guerrilla  warfare  which  even¬ 
tually  brought  them  to  national  power,  while  in  the  final  third  they  were 
mainly  engaged  in  consolidating  their  national  position,  building  a  govern¬ 
mental  and  economic  structure,  and  establishing  international  relations, 
both  within  and  outside  the  Communist  bloc,  curing  both,  they  considerably 
looked  toward,  and  up  to,  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  leader  of  Communism, 
though  in  two  different  ways.  During  their  revolution  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  received  little  direct  or  material  support  from  Russia,-  but  they 
did  take  Marxism-Leninism  as  a  doctrinal  guide,  seeing  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of.  Communist  revolutionary  theories  and  there¬ 
fore  as  u  historical  model  to  be  followed  -  with  some  adjustments  and  re¬ 
visions.  After  national  power  was  attained,  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to 
be  a  model,  now  for  socio-economic  construction  and  development,  and  also 
became  a  direct  source  of  aid,  in  money,  goods,  and  in  technical  experts  - 
thus  also  providing  a  direct  teaching  function. 

Luring  this  era,  as  mentioned,  Mao's  position  was  largely  presented 
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as  that  of  a  "first  among  equals"  in  China,  and  ihis  indeed  seems  to  cor¬ 
respond  rather  well  with  his  actual  functioning  as  an  active  top  loader 


and  strategist  closely  accompanied  and  supported  by  major  associates  of  other 
bents  and  activities.  This  v.as  also  the  period  of  Mao’s  greatest 'producti¬ 
vity  in  writing  and  speeches,  so  that  most  of  "'Hie  Thought  of  Mao"  as  such 
dates  from  this  time.  As  already  noted,  most  of  the  content  of  this  work 
was  explicitly  concerned,  in  detail  or  broadly,  with  development  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  classical  Communist  doctrine  to  the  situation  in  China.  Chinese 
Communist  characterizations  of  Mao’s  thought  as  "combining  the  universal 
truths  of  Marxism-Leninism  with  the  concrete  practice  of  the  Chinese  revo¬ 
lution"  -.  minor  in  extent  compared  to  later  periods  -  seem  to  agree  rather 
well  with  all  this.  Correspondingly,  also,  Mao's  position  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Russian  leaders  -  certainly  to  Stalin  -  was  presented  largely 
as  that  of  "younger  brother",  just  ns  China  at  this  period  repeatedly  labeled 
itself  as  the  "younger  brother"  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  "progressive 
family"  of  socialist  countries. 

In  sum,  then,  what  we  find  in  this  period  is  quite  extensive  congru¬ 
ences  -  between  Mao’s  position,  functions  and  statements  as  such,  or  as  they 
appear  to  us,  and  the  way  they  are  characterized  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
piore  or  less  formally  and  officially,  and  between  all  of  this  and  its  evi¬ 
dent  context  of  Chinese  revolutionary  goals  and  struggles.  That  is,  we  may 
reject  both  Mao's  goals,  such  as  revolution  and  the  emulation  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  his  means  3uch  as  guerrilla  warfare  and  political  direction  of 
literary,  work.  Yet  in  relation  to  such  explicitly  defined  goals,  Mao’s 
own  statements  of  means,  and  echoing  comments  on  them  by  the  other  Chinese 
Communists,  seem  reasonably  relevant  and  adaptive.  This  mutual  relevance  of 
ends  and  means,  despite  any  political  or  moral  dislike  for  them,  thus  appears 
as  central  to  our  judgement  of  this  phase  ns  understandable. 

Thg  second  1 hase  -  Indei eimence  and  Innovation 

In  the  second  phase  the  situation  is  very  different.  This  period,  in 
fact,  is  especially  interesting  and  potentially  informative  just  because 
it  seen-s  so  mixed,  in  contrast  both  to  the  relative  clarity  of  the  first 
phase  and  to  the  pervasive  extremism  of  the  third  phase.  In  this  middle 
phase,  the  context  again  seems  clear  onough,  and  the  major  goals  of  the 
movement  can  fairly  readily  be  discerned  and  related  to  this  context*  It 
is  even  possible  without  too  much  difficulty  to  see  the  movement,  at  the 
level  of  means,  as  politically  adaptive,  but  in  the  economic-industrial 
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sphere,  just  where  the  goals  are  closest  to  our  own  interests  and  values, 
the  nature  of  the  "Thought  of  Mr. o"  movement  now  looks  very  ill-suited  as 
neans« 

'litis  phase  may  be  taken  as  beginning  somewhere  around  1058,  but  being 
in  full  swing  from  late  1963  to  late  1965.  (dince  there  is  considerable 
overlapping  and  transition  not  only  for  the  movonent  as  such  but  also  for 
the  related  contexts,  precise  dating  is  not  significant  for  the  basic  lino 
of  exjlanation  here,  and  attempts  in  that  direction  probably  would  only  ob¬ 
scure  broad  fundamental  relationships.)  This  is  the  era  of  the  instigation 
and  subsequent  collapse  of  China's  economic-industrial  "dreut  Leap  forward", 
the  departure  of  Soviet  technicians  in  1960,  reduction  of  Soviet  aid  generally, 
and  the  growing  political  conflict  and  rupture  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  earlier  period  the  rajor  tasks  facing  the  Chinese  Communists 
had  been  to  take  power  and  rebuild  an  economy,  both  by  following  and  adapting 
the  Soviet  model.  Now,  although  the  Chinese  Communists  were  much  stronger 
and  more  established,  the  Soviet  Union  was,  increasingly,  no  longer  either 
a  reliuble  source  of  direct  help  nor  an  appropriate,  acceptable  model  and 
inspiration.  "Thus  the  problem  of  China  going  it  on  its  own  -  both  economically 
and  politically  -  was  simultaneously  more  possible  and  more  urgent. 

In  this  period  and  context  Kao's  actual  writing  anti  speaking,  at  least 
for  general  theoretical  or  policy  statements,  appears  to  drop  off  greatly 
although,  significantly,  he  did  make  soma  statements  on  international  affairs, 
both  opposing  "U.S.  imperialism"  and  denouncing  Russian  "revisionism".* 

But  it  was  also  in  this  context  that  the  first  "great  Leap  .•’orward"  in  the 
promotion  of  Mao's  thought  and  in  the  elevation  of  Chairman  Mao  as  supreme 
leader  occurred.  In  particular,  it  was  during  this  period  that  claims  for 
the  originality  of  "Mao's  Thought"  as  a  new  development  in  Communist  doctrine 
-  "Marxism-Leninism  and  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung"  -  rather  than  as  mainly 
an  application,  began  to  be  asserted  and  emphasized.**  And  although  Kao's 
personal  position  unci  political  power  in  Chinn  at  this  period  could  hardly 
have  bee  i  significantly  greater  than  they  were  already  throughout  the  1950's, 
Chinese  Communist  propaganda  now.  began  increasingly  to  single  out  and  elevate 
Mao  Individually  as  the  great  lender  of  the  Chinese  Revolution. 


*  ii.g.,  on  the  one  hand,  Stat»r.w  -its  by  Mao  Tsa-tun  ;  Culling  on  the  I  eoi-le  of 
the  ..orld  to  Unite  to  Oj  rose  the  j  ggressivo  and  bellicose  1  olicies  of  L'.»j. 
Imperialism  and  kef  cad  ..orld  hence  (1 -eking,  foreign  Languages  Press,  1964),  an< 
on  the  other,  a  number  of  statements  forming  part  of  "un  .vhruschov ' s  Phony 
Communism  and  It.;  historical  Reasons  for  the  »orld"  (July  14,  1964),  some 
of  which  are  included  in  quotations  from  Chair.v.--n  Mao  Tsc-Tung  (Peking, 
i<>rcign  Languages  Iress,  1 J66). 

*•  Cf.  (iuillaiii,  op.cit.,  p.  186. 
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This  phase  of  the  movement  thus  is  clearly  marked  by  greater  distance 
and  difference  between  Mao’s  own  writings  and  activities ,  and  the  general 
claims  made  for  then  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  than  was  the  case  for  the 
first  phase*  Yet,  in  the  context  of  the  split  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
growing  rivalry  within  the  world  Communist  system,  it  is  understandable  that 
the  Chinese  -  for  whom  convictions  of  "rightness"  and  certainty,  usually 
based  on  some  historical  model,  ancient  or  recent,  have  always  seemed  essen¬ 
tial  for  inspiring  and  validating  action  -  should  now  put  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  chief  available  "native"  model  of  doctrine,  "The  Thought  of  Mao  Tse- 
tting,"  and  correspondingly  on  its  author  also.  At  the  same  time,  the  greater 
this  Chinese-bovict  split,  the  greater  the  responsibility  attached  tc  Kao’s 
leadership  of  China  ana  the  greater  his  international  importance,  even  if 
his  domestic  position  and  duties  remain  much  the  same  -  in  fact,  a  regenera¬ 
tive  cycle  of  interaction  is  developed* 

In  addition  to  such  immediately  political  aspects  of  the  movement, 
however,  in  this  phase  Kao’s  thought  began  to  be  highly  emphasized  as  offer¬ 
ing  solutions  for  all  kinds  of  problems  of  technology  ancl  production.  In 
the  existing  context  of  "going  it  alone",  again  it  is  not  difficult  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  need  for  such  solutions  and  their  importance  as  goals,  for  China 
directly,  and  also  for  China  as  self-appointed  leader  and  mentcr  for  other 
industrially  underdeveloped  countries.  This  leaves  only  one  problem,  but 
a  major  one:  "The  Thought  of  Kao"  as  promoted  appears  very  inappropriate 
for  this  purpose.  In  Tact,  the  severity  of  this  ap-  arent  contradiction  in 
a  field  where  Americans  are  world  leaders  clearly  has  been  a  main,  if  not  a 
predominant,  source  of  our  attitudes  of  puzzlement  or  dismissal  toward  the 
whole  movement.  This  therefore  now  requires  special  attention. 

As  already  mentioned,  by  the  early  ldGO’s  "The  Thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung" 
was  increasingly  bein^  hailed  as  the  key  to  success  in  many  kinds  of  prac¬ 
tical  activities.  In  many  early  nnu  simple  instances  this  probably  was  largely 
an  appeal  and  prescription  for  diligence,  persistence,  and  cooperation  among 
the  people  similar  to  that  depicted  in  the  1953  film  hew  Story  of  an  Old 
Soldier,  in  which  a  former  member  of  the  iigth  Koute  Army  is  sent  by  the 
Party  to  grow  grain  in  virgin  lands  in  Manchuria;  by  determination  and  hard 
work  Le  succeeds  despite  the  rigoi'3  of  the  weather,  his  own  inexperience, 
and  the  over- cautious  obstructionism  of  a.  scholarly  agricultural  expert  sent 
to  assist  in  the  work.  Such  a  means  of  promoting  production  still  needs 
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little  explanation,  although  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  especially 
relevant  to  the  cultural  context;  in  China  both  individual  action  and  co¬ 
operative  interaction  have  traditional ly  been  based  on  the  deliberate  per¬ 
formance  by  individuals  of  given  roles  of  social  behavior  and  character, 
which  have  been  defined  from  above  ant!  inculcated  by  extensive  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  follow  the  models  presented. 

By  the  tuid-1900's,  however,  the  scope  of  claims  for  Mao's  thought 
in  this  area  v.ere  much  more  startling:  "as  an  example  of  the  extremes 
to  which,  the  Moo  cult  is  carried,  1  was  shown  a  hydraulic  press  which 
handles  steel  ingots  up  to  300  tons  und  tolu  of  the  part  Mao's  writings 
had  played  in  its  design  and  construction.  It  was  only  by  studying  the 
Communist  boss's  precepts  that  the  engineers  had  arrived  at  the  correct 
decisions,  1  was  told1.'*  The  note  of  disbelief  in  this  western  author's 
account  is  already  evident,  and  easy  for  us  to  share,  but  this  is  still 
a  minor  example  compared  to  our  common  scorn  and  incredulity  whoa  we  hear 
of  such  accounts  in  the  Peking  Review  as  "The  Battle  to  Hoke  Our  Oxygen 
Cylinders"  with  the  aid  of  Mao's  thought,**  and  even  "lie  lying  on  'On 
Practice*  and  'On  Contradiction'  to  Make  a  Chinese-Type  Mre^uoncy  Clock",*** 
Such  things  must  be  nonsense;  we. know  too  well  that  the  solution  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  problems  requires  factual  information  plus  hard-headed 
rational  thinking,  that  Mao  never  had  any  technical  or  scientific  exper¬ 
ience,  and  that  his  works,  except  perhaps  some  parts  on  guerrilla  warfare, 
are  general  and  even  pkilosphical  in  nature  -  how  could  they  be  relevant? 

Yet  this  can  still  be  a  situation  in  which  we  interpret  and  draw  a 
simple  conclusion  too  easily  and  readily,  '.ie  right  recoil  that  training 
for  the  Chinese  imperial  bureaucracy,  which  for  many  centuries  effectively 
operated  a  non-tochuolo^ical  but  vast,  complex  and  highly  rationalized 
administrative  system,  consisted  of  rote  study  of  the  ancient  Chinese  • 
classics;  these  were  hardly  cloteer  to  their  practical  tasks  than  "The 


•  Topolski,  Feliks,  "Maoism  is  Keit  China's  New  keligion,"  Palo  Alto 
Times ,  aug.  2,  19GG. 

**  Meng  Teh -ho,  Pekin.;  Review  9,  No.  30,  July  22,  196G,  p.23. 

i'kmg  l'’u-ken,  Pekin,  Review  9,  No.  25,  Juno  17,  193G,  p.  25.  . 
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Thought  of  Mao"  is  to  science  and  engineering.  I'crhaps  ive  know  our  own 
technology  too  well  -  in  the  sense  that  we  are  now  so  accustomed  to  a 
highly  technological  culture  thnt  we  focus  almost  exclusively  on  its  im¬ 
mediate  aspects  -  facts,  procedures,  rationality,  expertness  and  expli¬ 
citness  -  and  take  for  granted  any  more  general  context  in  which  these 
are  operative.  Therefore,  when  the  Chinese  Communists  bring  up  .puestions 
of  technology,  these  are  the  sort  of  factors  v.e  expect  to  find  mentioned, 
and  this  kind  of  expectation  is  reinforced  by  the  very  term  "Thought  of 
Mao’’,  since  in  this  context  particularly  the  natural  and  automatic  conno¬ 
tation  of  "thought"  for  us  is  "rationality".  »e  find  very  little  of  these 
fiictors  in  Chinese  Communist  propaganda  on  Mao's  thought  in  the  solution 
of  technical  problems,  especially  on  cursory  examination,  and  naturally 
we  conclude  that  this  line  of  propaganda  is  arrant  nonsense. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  anu  very  general  factor  involved  in 
successful  technical  work,  namely  its  social  and  pyschologicai  context, 
and  when  this  is  taken  account  of  the  above  picture  changes  greatly.  Or¬ 
dinarily  this  context  is  scarcely  considered  in  our  society  because,  being 
already  accustomed  to  familiarity  and  confidence  with  technology,  and  to 
positive  attitudes  toward  further  innovation,  the  context  provides  a  posi¬ 
tive  foundation  rather  than  problems.*  The  situation  faced  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  is  very  different.  China  has  long  been  a  highly  conservative 
and  traditional  society;  that  is,  both  individual  inclination  and  social 
pressures  there  favored  certainty  achieved  by  adherence  to  customary  ways, 
and  avoidance  of  the  new,  different  and  problematic.  In  addition  -  though 
also  partly  an  effect  of  this  traditional  orientation  -  most  of  the  limited 
Chinese  experience  of  modern  science  and  technology  has  been  under  the 
domination  and  control  of  foreigners,  or  at  best  a  Westernized  Chinese  elite, 
further  leading  to  lack  of  general  self-confidence  in  this  area  of  endc&vor. 
Prom  this  angle,  even  in  this  area  the  "Thought  of  Mao"  movement  might 
legitimately  be  largely  concerned  not  with  "rationality"  but  with  norale  - 
with  inspiration,  encouragement,  j ronotion  of  convictions  of  ability  and  of 


\ie  ordinarily  forget  that  even  in  Western  civilization  this  state  of 
affairs  is  relatively  recent,  historically,  and  that  our  present  economic- 
technological  system  itself  arose  in  close  connection  with  ideological 
developments,  as  discussed,  for  example,  in  Max  Weber's  The  I  rotestunt 
dthic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism  (Tr.  by  Talcott  I  arsons,  New  York, 
beribnur,  ldoO.) 


the  possibility  and  rightness  of  change  -  in  a  nay  that  is  quite  similar 
to  the  nature  and  functioning  of  this  propaganda  in  the  political  area, 
as  described.  The  promotion  of  '‘Mao's  thought",  on  this  view,  but  put 
into  terms  more  familiar  to  us,  is  essentially  the  promotion  of  Mao's 
feeling  and  conviction  that  the  Chinese  themselves  can  on  their  own- do 
much  that  they  huve  not  clone  before,  both  politically  ana  technically. 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  a  more  thorough  look  at  what  the 
Chinese  Communists  themselves  really  say,  repeatedly  and  in  various  sources. 
For  instance,  at  the  simple  and  popular  level  of  films,  an  emphasis  on  con¬ 
fidence  and  daring  to  go  ahead  -  to  break  now  ground  figuratively  as  well 
as  literally  -  already  is  also  eviuent  in  New  Story  of  an  Old  Soldier,  while 
in  a  1958  film  about  the  i-iing  Tombs  dam  project,  Sinking  Above  the  Reser¬ 
voir,  the  development  and  dissemination  of  new  construction  techniques  is 
a  major  theme.’  At  more  complex  levels,  when  the  reking  Review  prieces  on 
making  oxygen ’cylinders  ana  frequency  clocks  are  road  carefully,  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  they  discuss  the  rolevunce  of  "The  Thought  of  Kao"  to 
these *t asks  rather  ex;licitly  in  terms  of  morale  factors  -  willingness  to 
experiment,  confidence  in  one's  own  abilities,  luck  of  dependence  on  for¬ 
eign  models  or  conservative  authorities,  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  maker' of  * 
oxygen  cylinders,  a  former  tinsmith,  first  had  to  meet  Chinese  conservatism, 
then  Soviet  opposition: 

I  immediately  joined  the  other  comrades  in  experiments,  to  improve 
our  cylinders.  Vie  had  the  backing  of  the  Party  organization.  Cut 
there  were  a  few  who .... .tried  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  whole  thing. 
They  said  "These  tinsmiths  are  only  able  to  put  together  a  dustpan. 

Yet  they  arc  thinking  of  making  oxygen  cylinders.  They  ore  nothing 
but  toads  trying  to  eat  swan  flesh" . /~Cut_7  tfe  refused  to  be  dis¬ 

couraged  when  we  heard  all  this..., You  can  say  what  you  like;  we 
will  go  on  with  what  wo  are  doing.  A  few  sarcastic  remarks  will 
not  shake  our  determination. 

The  workers  made  some  progress;  then  the  author  was  sent  with  a  delegation 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  was  not.  permitted  to  see  their  oxygen  cylinder 
fuctory.  He  was  outraged, 

1  picked  up  my  copy  of  Chairman  Mao's  selected  works  and  began 
reading.  In  one  passage,  Chairman  Mao  aid:  "j.c  stand  for  self- 
reliance.  V.'e  hope  for  foreign  aid,  but  .  \ot  be  dependent  on  it; 
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we  depend  on  our  ov.n  efforts,  on  the  creative  power  of  the  whole 
army  and  tho  entire  people."  These  words  gave  me  a  big  lift  and 
I  told  myself:  The  foreigners  have  two  hands;  so  hove  we.  They 
each  have  a  brain;  so  have  we.  Nhat  is  there  to  stop  us  making 
what  they  have  made?  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  country 
with  a  population  of  650  million  people  can't  even  make  a  good 
oxygen  cylinder.  Let  the  imperialists  go  on  with  their  embargo. 

Let  the  revisionists  go  on  with  their  blockade.  They  won't  frighten 
us.  We  will  rely  on  our  own  efforts,  lie  will  prove  ourselves  by 
making  an  oxygen  cylinder!* 

Similarly,  Fang  the  clock  worker  met  with  discouragement  from  tradi¬ 
tionalists  when  he  produced  a  bold  new  idea: 

Soma  told  me:  "This  can  be  tried  out,  but  if  this  path  leads 
anywhere,  others  would  have  been  sure  to  have  gone  down  it  long 


ago."  If  others  have  not  explored  this  path,  I  said  to  myself, 
that  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  me  to  explore  it.  Everything 
must  be  tested  in  practice. 

In  this  he  was  relying  on  Kao's  "On  Practice": 

Chairman  Mao  says:  "Cur  chief  method  is  to  learn  warfare  through 
warfare. .. .it  is  often  not  a  matter  of  first  learning  and  then  do¬ 
ing,  but  of  doing  and  then  learning,  for  doing  is  itself  learning"... 

Chairman  Mao  teaches  us:  "The  movement  of  change  in  the  world  of 
objective  reality  is  never  ending  and  so  is  man's  cognition  of 
truth  through  practice."  The  experience  of  others  is  not  fixed 
and  immutable;  we  are  not  only  able  but  we  are  duty  bound  to  en¬ 
rich  and  improve  on  their  experience. .. .Only  by  breaking  with  the 
old  concepts  can  we  understand  and  create  new  things;  only  by 
breaking  with  conventions,  daring  to  challenge  all  the  "authori-  • 
tics,"  can  we  develop  new  techniques  and  strike  out  along  our  own 
path.** 

Similar  messages  can  be  found  -  on  looking  -  throughout  many  Chineso 
Communist  publications  of  the  period,  for  instance  a  summing  up  of  this 
whole  set  of  themes  undor  the  label  "break  the  Cult  of  Foreign  Technology, 
Develop  Creativeness."*** 


*  Meng,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  23,  24. 

**  Fang,*  loc.  citi,  p.  27. 

*♦*  Translated  from  Peking  Jen-vin  -Jib-poo,  November  13,  1965,  in  Survey 
of  Mainland  China  Press  No.  3568,  p.  3,  Tec ember  1965. 
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Furthermore,  it  is  now  being  recognised  even  in  our  own  society 
that  such  factors  are  directly  significant  in  technical  work,  especially 
when  a  major  goal  is  innovation  and  creative  development  -  which,  as 
noted,  is  so  important  an  aspect  in  the  Chinese  context.  For  example, 
the  general  problem  of  technical  creativity  and  the  conditions  which 
promote  it  has  been  studied  over  many  years  by  dordon,  a  highly  ’Tacti¬ 
cal  man  who  has  made  a  successful  career  as  an  industrial  consultant  in 
this  field.*  His  v.ork  comes  out  ns  very  congruent  with  the  Chinese  views 
we  have  been  examining.  Thus,  he  finds  that  "in  the  creative  process 
the  emotional  component  is  more  important  than  the  intellectual,  the  ir¬ 
rational  more  important  than  the  rational,"  and  in  a  chapter  explicitly 
concerned  with  "The  Commonplace  and  SxpertJse",  he  discusses  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  "learned  conventions"  which  "can  be  window less  fortresses  which 
exclude  viewing  the  world  in  new  ways",** •**  in  contrast  to  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  new  ideas  toward  the  solution  of  technical  problems  by  us¬ 
ing  analogies  based  cn  familiar  everyday  observation  and  experience.  In 
tlie  light  of  one  of  cordon's  examples,  which  describes  the  successful 
development  of  a  dripless  dispenser  modeled  after  the  action  of  a  horse’s 
anus,  foeng’s  account  of  the  conception  of  one  of  his  ideas  for  the 
making  of  exygon  cylinders  does  not  seer.,  too  wild; 

he  wont  everywhere  and  searched  for  data  in  bookstores  for  t\  way 
to  bring  the  toj  of  the  cylinder  to  e  cone-shaped  point.  Once, 
while  I  vas  working  in  the  kitchen,  1  saw  the  cooks  making  baor.i 
(steamed  dumpling).  The  way  they  pinched  the  dough  to  enclose 
the  filling  and  seal  the  top  made  me  think:  hasn’t  this  the  same 
princiile  for  the  mechanical  drawing  of  a  cone-shaped  point  to  our 
cylinders?  However,  dough  can  be  a  squeezed  together  by  hand,  but 
whet  can  be  used  to  do  this  to  a  red-hot  cylinder  blank':  Later, 
while  visiting  a  machine  forging  works,  I  saw'  a  steam  hammer  used 
to  forge  steel  ingots.  This  struck  me  as  just  like  working  with 
dough.*'* 

Approaching  the  same  problem  area  in  a  different  way,  a  work  by  an 
American  industrial  psychologist  presents  the  following  account  of  how  on 


•  iicrdon ,  •  J .  .1 . ,  Syne  cl  icr. :  The  bevel  or  meut  of  Creative  Capacity. 
Now  York,  Harper  ana  kow ,  1901. 


**  Op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

•**  Kong,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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experimental  j  ro gram  in  creative  thinking  was  sot  up  in  a  manufacturing 
plant,  and  the  factors  considered  of  main  importance: 

The  first  twenty  minutes  of  the  session  were  devoted  to  a  talk 
by  the  production  manager  of  the  plant*  The  talk  was  designed  to 
accentuate  the  importance  of  innovation  to  the  company.  At  this 
first  st.  ge,  it  was  necessary  to  link  the  production  of  new  ideas 
to  the  expectation  of  success  and  reward  in  the  company.  Examples 
were  provided  showing  how  changes  in' product  lines,  purchasing  and 
production  gave  the  company  a  competitive  edge.  Hopefully  the  ijuitc 
realistic  notion  would  be  established  that  the  company  recognized 
it  had  an  untapjed  resource  in  the  creative  potential  of  its  man¬ 
agement  personnel,  and  it  was  prepared  to  receive  new  ideas. 

It  was  ex;  ecte-d  that  this  exhortative  presentation,  although 
vitally  needed,  would  arouse  anxiety  because  it  involved  a  sudden 
and  unusual  demand  cn  the  subjects.  Therefore  the  following  twenty 
minutes  were  devoted  to  a  talk  by  the  experimenter  on  the  topic 
"blocks  to  creativity."  This  talk  was  structured  to  answer  three 
anticipated  interferences  with  productivity  at  the  session,  namely 
the  thoughts:  (1)  "I  am  not  capable  of  having  new  ideas;"  (2)  "Peo¬ 
ple  laugh  at  tilings  new  and  unusual,  and  I  will  meet  social  resis¬ 
tance}"  (3)  "If  I  try  to  change  things,  1  will  get  in  trouble  with 
the  people  who  are  used  to  doing  things  the  old  way.  The  boss 
won't  like  it."  To  allay  the  first  anxiety,  fear  of  incapability, 
examples  were  ^resented  showiug  how  individuals  are  creative  in 
their  day-to-day  lives  whenever  u  problem  is  presented  nnu  the  old 
solutions  are  not  feasible  (e.g.  "when  your  wife  uses  a  couple  of 
hair  pins  and  a  paper  napkin  if  she  can't  find  the  baby’s  bib.") 

For  the  second  anxiety,  fear  of  social  ridicule,  it  was  emphasized 
t\hat  all  creative  men  were  men  who  believed  in  themselves,  end  it 
was  usually  they  who  had  the  last  laugh  (e.g.  "Fulton's  Folly,  the 
first  steam  boat.")  As  for  meeting  fear  of  resistance  from  the 
establishment,  the  subjects  were  told  not  to  write  their  names  on 
the  Exercise  in  Creative  Thinking  that  was  to  be  handed  out  (e.g. 
"here  the  man  who  owns  the  horses  will  not  know  the  identity  of  the 
man  who  is  inventing  the  gasoline  engine.")* 

Urccn,  Michael,  "An  Exercise  in  Creativity;  A  Short  Program." 

Unpublished  report,  Stanford  University,  l')17. 
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with  the  one  exception  that  in  the  Chinese  context  at  least  the  Maoist 
faction  of  the  establishment  actively  promotes  end  recognizes  technical 
change  os  desirable,  rather  than  opposing  it,  the  parallels  again  are  very 
close. 

.Thus  evon  in  this  ^technical  area  where  "The  Thought  of  Mao"  r  ovement 
at  first  glance  seems  wildly  irrelevant,  there  is  an  important  element  of 
basic  sense  to  be  discerned.  This  of  course  does  not  mean  that  Chinese 
Communist  claims,  cnee  understood,  should  be  swallowed  whole;  it  is  still 
nuite  j>ossible  or  oven  likely  that  more  exhortation  is  given  than  is 
effectively  received,  that  technical  successes  achieved  in  this  way  arc 
overplayed  and  failures  minimized,  and  also  that  experts  and  expertise 
are  unduly  maligned  in  attesting  to  counter  their  conservative  influences, 
but  it  docs  mean  that  without  close  and  careful  study  of  the  movement, 
not  just  the  answers  but  even  the  central  vtucstious  are  not  self-evident . 

The  Third  Phase  -  The  Lofty  Leader 

It  is  more  difficult  to  discriminate  clearly  between  the  second  and 
third  phases  of  the  "Thought  of  Mao"  movement  than  to  delimit  the  first 
phase  because  there  is  more  overlapping,  yet  significant  differences  in 
focus  and  emphasis  make  such  a  distinction  possible  and  valuable.  Al¬ 
though  some  references  to  technology  and  production  are  still  observable 
recently,  they  are  less  frequent  and  much  more  abstract  and  general  in 
content,*  while  the  continuing  political  claims  for  Mao's  thought  be¬ 
come  much  stronger  and  more  sweeping.  Now  .boo's  thought  does  not  merely 
add  certain  new  elements  to  Marxism-Leninism,  but  appears  almost  to  super¬ 
sede  it  as  the  on)y  true  ideology,  the  unique  guide  and  guarantee  for 
correct  and  successful  cultural  and  political  attitudes.  Indeed,  the 
hallmark  of  this  phase  appears  to  be  extremism  and  grandiosity  in  charac¬ 
terization  of  Mao’s  thought  ami  especially  Mao  himself,  highly  stereoty¬ 
ped  and  endlessly  repeated. 

This  phase  may  no  taken  as  roughly  coinciding  with  the  period  of  The 
Groat  iroletariun  Cultural  Revolution,  beginning  in  late  1905  and  still 
continuing.  The  most  important  context  for  this  period  is  that  of  inter¬ 
nal  politics  -  the  struggles  among  the  Chinese  Communists  oetween  the 
Mho  anu  Liu  Shoo-chi  factions,  which  after  skirv.ishos  on  the  "cultural" 


IS.g.,  "Moo  Tso-tuuj's  Thought  -  banner  of  Victor;,  in  dealing  the 
Heights  of  .Science  and  Technology",  Peking  Review  42,  No.  <12,  Cot. Id, 
l'Jb'j,  p.lii. 


front,  have  become  increasingly  open  r.n  .  central*  ‘1'he  continuing  con¬ 
flicts  with  "/.meric an  imperialism"  and  "ooviet  revisionism,"  though  still 
significant,  now  largely  appear  in  relation  and  as  secondary  to  the  Chinese 
internal  struggle.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  recurrent  use  of  the  label 
"China's  Uhruschov"  to  refer  to  and  attack  Liu  Shao-chi;  this  terminology 
keeps  up  the  old  attacks  oit  "Soviet  revisionism"  but  now  the  main  target 
clearly  is  Liu  and  his  supporters. 

In  this  period,  apart  from  an  occasional  sentence  attributed  to  Lao 
in  articles  by  others  there  are  practically  no  new  statements  by  Mao  him¬ 
self.  .Sven  when  coking  keview  occasionally  reports  that  Mao  received  ft 
delegation  or  appeared  at  a  rally,  it  is  usually  said  at  most  that  he  gave 
o  formal  greeting,  or  often  only  that  he  waved  to  the  faithful.  In  fact, 
there  is  even  relatively  little  quotation  from  his  works,  although  their 
publication  on  a  wide  sculv  both  ut  length  and  in  the  "little  red  book" 
of  excerpts  is  reported,  an.,  soma  of  his  older  works  are  reprinted  at  times 
in  1  e'.cin  •  go  view .  .Speeches  and  articles  by  colleagues  such  as  Lin  i'ir.o  and 
Chou  dn-lai,  and  editorials,  though  they  constantly  refer  to  :.ao  cnv.  his 
thou  Jit,  cite  him  directly  only  briefly  if  at  ail.  Peking  Review  does 
begin  each  issue  with  a  'age  of  quotations  from  his  previous  writings, 
but  this  rap  inly  comes  to  seem  like  o  symbolic  text  rather  than  a  living 
message  -  end  piite  comparable  in  this  respect  with  the  portraits  of  Mao 
which  recurrently  npj ear  on  the  next  facing  page,  labeled  us  "Cur  great 
teacher,  great  leader,  great  supreme  commander  and  great  helmsman." 

In  a  rather  similar  way*  for  some  time  there  has  been  little  specific 
information  available  on  Mao's  actual  political  position,  or  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  state  of  health,  although  recent  Chinese  political  upheavals,  in¬ 
creasing  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union,  end  his  advancing  age  necessarily 
raise  questions  about  both.  In  great  contrast  to  this  dearth  of  actual 
statements,  appearances,  or  factual  information  -  yet  somehow  linked  by 
the  cor::. on  absence  of  concrete  content  -  there  is  concurrently  a  continous 
flood  of  extreme  claims  about  Mao's  thought  and  Mao  himself  as  a  great 
loader,  .-.here  first  Mao  spoke  for  himself  as  applying  Marxism  to  China, 
and  then  later  there  v-ere  claims  for  the  originality  of  his  political 
thought,  now  the  Chinese  put  Mao  forward  as  the  leader  of  world  Communism, 
and  Peking  do view  proclaims  in  each  issue  that  "Mao  Tse-tung's  Thought 
Lights  the  wholo  ..orld"  -  yet  China  has  met  reverses  as  well  as  successes 
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in  the  struggle  for  Communist  and  world  leadership,  while  the  section 
mentioned  presents  little  nore  than  rather  simple  general  tributes  to 
Mao  reported  to  come  from  various  people  in  different  countries  scattered 
about  the  world.  In  stylo  and  content,  in  fact,  these  tributes  sce..i 
more  like  patent  medicine  or  fundamentalist  religious  testimonials  than 
anything  else.  Claims  about  Mao  cnr.  the  internal  Chinese  scone  aro  very 
similar,  as  typified  in  the  song  "mailing  the  Seas  depends  on  the  Helms¬ 
man"  and  articles  claiming,  with  no  details,  that  due  to  Kao’s  thought 
"The  Situation  is  better  than  'Ivor  before."*  The  case  is  again  very 
similar  for*  more  personal  statements  .'.bout  Mao,  ns  in  a  recent  re;:ort 
that  "Cur  Great  Leader  Chairman  Mao  Is  In  Excellent  Holms t  Wealth",** 
which  only  reports  a  report  to  this  effect  made  by  an  official  to  a  hoo¬ 
pla's  Liberation  Army  Air  Korce  meetiUj,  with  no  concrete  specification 
whatever  as  to  where,  when,  or  how  the  official  himself  determined  this. 
Indeed,  this  pervasive  aoatrr.ctnsss,  generality,  ami  lack  of  specific 
detail  somehow  lws  the  effect  of  increasing  identification  between  "Mao's 
Thought"  and  Lao  the  ;  orson  -  v-ith  both  becoming  less  reel  and  concrete, 
more  symbolic. 

with  the  existence  of  such  great  discrepancies  between  what  can  be 
discerned  of  Lao’s  actual  current  position  and  situation,  an  ;  the  extreme 
claims  nov.  tm:do  for  Mao  and  for  his  thought,  v-e  tend  to  vieo  this  phase 
of  the  movement  es  -iuit  j  C:  nlastic  in  general ,  ami  as  personally  Megal¬ 
omaniac  -  a  "Cult  of  Mao".  There  aro,  however,  wider  contexts  than 
that  of  the  immediate  practical  political  situation,  and  taking  account 
of  these  again  is  helpful  in  understanding  the  "fantastic". 

Although  it  may  at  first  s^en  an  unlikely  source  of  political  en- 
light  enment,  we  may  take  a  clue  from  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Already  in  1934,  in  on  article  on  "Chinese  CoMmunisu  As  dee n  Through  • 

Its -drives  and  Campaigns”,  they  said: 

Many  observers  of  C timunisn  have  noted  that  this  essentially  po¬ 
litic.  1,  social,  and  economic  movement  bears  many  narks  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  movement.  The  observer  will  usually  ..unlify  the  tern 
religion  by  a  prefex  such  ss  "pseudo-"  or  "^uasi-",  but  the  re¬ 
ligious  elements  are  unmistakable. 


Jen  Li-hsin,  "The  .Situation  is  Letter  Than  Nver  before",  Taking 
Hovaci/  10.  No.  47,  Nov,  17,  1JG7,  p.  8. 

Pekin’;  Me  view  10,  No.  41,  Oct.  6,  1JG7,  p.12 
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As  we  have  looked  at  the  record  of  Chinese  Communist  activity 
month  by  month,  we  have  been  struck  again  and  again  by  the’  cam¬ 
paigns  which  are  initiated  and  carried  forward  with  great  vigor. 

The  language  with  which  these  coinpaigns  are  conducted  is  a  "lingo" 
with  religious  undertones.  The  slogans,  calls  to  action,  reports, 
and  appeals  for  support  remind  one  inescapably  of  fund  drives,  mem¬ 
bership  campaigns,  the  fall  project  and  the  spring  coripaign,  which 
ore  so  much  a  j  art  of  churches  and  service  organizations.  1'he  fact 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  can  command  allegiance  to  its  cam¬ 
paigns  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  approach  appears  to  call 
for  voluntary  devotion  and  cooperation  in  the  drive  of  the  moment.* 
The  article  goes  on  to  mention  specifically  the  campaign  to  "otudy 
the  works  of  i-iuo  Tse-tuag",  just  then  becoming  dominant,  saying  that  it 
might  "remind . anyone  of  efforts  to  promote  study  of  srered  texts  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  movement"  and,  citing  an  statement  of  his  devotion  to  this  by  one 
faithful  scholar,  comments;  "Change  a  few  words  and  you  have  the  Sunday 
School  Scholar's  pledge!  The  official  nttitmio  toward  lino’s  works  in 
China  today  leaves  little  doubt  that  they  possess  undisputed  ’canonicity ' 1 " 
-  though  it  is  also  noted  that  "Reading  any  rible  can  become  tedious  and 
tiresome,  although  the  < arty  would  never  admit  that  this  could  be  true  of 
Lao's  works".** 

To  some  it  may  appear  shocking  seriously  to  consider  the  "Thought  of 
Lao"  movement  in  religious  terms,  but  tills  authority  is  irreproachable, 
and  a  religious  viewing  of  this  phase  particularly  seems  helpful,  as  a 
psychological  approach  in  terms  of  "morale"  was  helpful  for  the  second 
phase,  and  a  "strategic"  approach  was  for  the  first,  *l>uch  an.  ex- lanntory 
context  or  model,  for  instance,  makes  many  of  the  discrepant  relationships 
noted  above  much  more  comprehensible.  In  Christianity  itself,  the  leader 
and  his  words  are  largely  identified,  extensive  sermons  for  today's  sit¬ 
uation  are  validated  by  minimal  reference  to  a  fragmentary  section  of 
some  text  written  long  ago  in  very  different  circumstances,  and  no  con¬ 
cern  is  felt  about  any  uiscrcpancy  between  Christ's  symbolic  position  and 
power  -  also  sometimes  referred  to  as  "The  Light  of  the  .torld",  in  fact  - 
and  his  actual  circumstances. 


*  China  kotos,  II,  ,\’o.  4,  July  1JJ4,  p.  1. 
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la  one  sense,  then,  the  "Cult  of  kuo"  idea  is  a  meaningful  inter- 

*? 

prctution,  hut  our  understanding  racy  still  be  obstructed  because,  we  tend 
to  interpret  this  too  personally  -  os  just  an  extreme  self-yronotion  - 
and  this  too  easily  appears  to  us  both  repugnant  and  not  credible.  This 
aspect  of  the  movement  may  look  .juito  different  and  loss  extreme  to  many 
Chinese  in  relation,  psychologically  and  politically,  to  thoir  own  his¬ 
torical  and  socio-cultural  contexts.  The  present  claims  for  i'ao,  for 

..  mSfe  -BET.  "?r 

example,  in  some  respects  seen  mild  compared  to  similar  ones  made  by  and 
for  Hun.;  Hsiu-ch'unn,  the  leader  of  the  Toiping  lob  el  lion  a  century  ago, 

t  *t.  1  '$? 

This  unsuccessful  scholar  called  himself  "Younger  brother  of  Jesus"  and 
Inter  the  Heavenly  king  of  the  Great  Peaceful  heavenly  Dynasty,  before  his 
revolt  that  seized  half  of  China  was  finally  crushed  with  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  aid.*  f.  is  in  turn  appears  as  but  one  example  of  the  Chinese  tradit¬ 
ion  of  viewing  the  Aiperor  -  the  "Aon  of  ii  erven"  -  as 

not  a  god  but  a  priest-king  -  a  vicar  of  heaven  charger!  with  the 
duty  of  maintaining  man  am.  the  kiddle  kingdom  in  hr.iv.ony  with 
the  universe, ..  .The  Chinese. ..  .were  ipuite  prepared  to  r.dt.it  any 
number  of  gods,  into  their  capacious  heaven,  but  would  dogmatically 
insist  that  theirs  was  the  only  true  kin.,,  mf  condemn  as  heresy 
any  attempt  to  claim  a  share  of  the  world  for  any  other  on  an 
e^ual  footing.  The  Christian  protested  that  his  alone  was  the  true 
culture  of  heaven,  the  Chinese  that  his  alone  was  the  true  culture 
of  earth.. .  .all  men  within  it  were  savjd,  whether  or  not  they  were 
ethnically  of  ban  origin.  All  without  were  benighted,  but  the 
Light  of  the  orld  shone  upon  them,  whether  they  acknowledged  it 
or  -  in  thjir  abysmal  ignorance  -  did  not,** *** 

A  sir.il.  r  point  about  the  emperor’s  position  is  made  by  Fairbonlc,  citing 
on  old  ijuotation  strongly  reminiscent  of  current  eulogies  of  Jiao: 

Though  the  "outer  barbarians"  were  only  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Chinese  world  order,  the  awe- inspiring  example  of  the  emperor 
made  them  acknowledge  Mm  as  the  center  of  civilization,  "he 
nourished  then!  like  their  father  and.  mother,"  wrote  a  Chinese 
enthusiast  in  1310.  "bo  gave  then  illumination  like  the  sun  and 


*  See,  among  many  accounts,  Dennis  Lloodwcrth,  The  Chinese  Looking 
Class,  kow  York:  farrur,  Stnuss  and  Giroux,  1966,  1967.  Kj».  171-172. 

**  Jlooiiivortii,  op.  cit.,  3‘15-e‘M. 

***  i'V.irbank,  Jo'.u  ... ,  China:  The  iaomlo’s  ‘-.ionic  kingdom  and  the  b.  ■ 
Cambridge,  T!  •  iielknap  1  rosy  of  the  harvard  University  iress,  1967,  p. 
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In  fact,  the  Chineso  tradition  generally  is  one  in  which  socio-p  olitical 
ideology  is  often  religious  in  tone,  by  our  standards,  us  is  witnessed  by 
our  persistent  tendency  to  view  Confucianism  os  a  religion. 

furthermore,  this  is  not  necessarily  a  system  in  which  the  Aipercr  - 
or  f.ao  -  at  the  apex  is  exalted  only  by  demeaning  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  social  pyramid,  although  that  might  appear  so  to  us.  Chinese  society 

•«  "a 

has  always  boon  conceived  and  operated  on  the  basis  of  a  heirarchicolly 
ordered  system  of  social  relationships,  with  the  position  and  security  of 
each  individual  member  -  psychologically  as  well  as  physically  -  largely 
based  on  his  defined  place  and  functioning  within  this  system.  Like  any 
system  of  serial  order,  this  one  has  drawbacks  and  limitations,  but  it  also 
provides  certain  benefits  to  the  individual  members,  iiech  derives  a  cer¬ 
tain  security  from  the  existence  of  the  system  end  its  definitions  of 
rightness,  which  ultimately  are  guaranteed  by,  and  the  responsibility  of, 
the  ruler;  as  is  veil  known,  his  legitimacy  -  the  "Mandate  of  heaven"  - 
must  be  validated  by  adequate  performance.  iacb,  as  a  part  of  the  whole, 
potentially  shares  to  seme  extent  in  the  prestige  of  the  whole  and  of  its 
head.  And  the  system  still  allo\s,  in  its  own  characteristic  way,  some 
room  and  channels  for  individual  movement  and  development.,  This  is  perhaps 
best  seen  through  the  example  of  the  general  nature  of  Chinese  education. 

In  all  kinds  of  fields,  the  teacher  has  high  prestige  for  his  student,  pro-* 
vides  a  model  for  him  to  copy,  and  thus  inspires  Cv>nfidence.  There  is 
already  some  status  involved  in  being  the  student  of  a  -restigeful  teache?, 
and  as  student  learns  to  follow  and  copy  the  model  with  increasing  skill, 
his  own  stature  increases  further,  eventually,  if  the  learner  is  good  enough 
he  may  even  surpass  the  model  and,  v.hilo  remaining  within  its  broad  tradition 
mark  his  work  with  new  individuality.  All  this  way  apply  equally  to  the  hum¬ 
ble  laborer  in  a  Chinese  factory  as  a  workman,  or  to  Kao  as  a  Communist, 
strategist  and  theoretician  -  and  to  both  jointly  as  parts  of  the  Chinese 
whole.  I aradoxically,  then, orthodoxy  and  discipleship  may  be  a  foundation 
for  innovation  a nr  creativity,  as  with  the  promotion  of  "Kao's  thought" 
in  the  second  phase,  and  -  again  a  point  ^uite  familiar  in  the  Christian 


instance  -  the  high  elevation  of  the  leader  may  bo  conceived  to  strength 
rather  than  weaken  the  position  of  his  followers,  so  that  Ihe  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  Kao  is  not  necessarily  just  self-ag.;randisemoiu ,  but  also  that 
of  his  followers.  It  is  certain,  at  the  very  least,  that  many  Chinese  of 
ail  soi*ts  of  political  persuasion,  including  non-Coi  munists  and  <Jven  onti- 


Conmnnists,  have  taken  great  pride  in  the  new  strength  of  China  after  *ong 
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national  weakness  ami  int ernntiomil  humiliation. 

f.^uin,  this  viewinj  is  not  meant  as  claiming  that  all  Chinese  even 
on  the  Mainland  identify  positively  with  Mao  in  this  v.ay,  or  that  current 
extreme  claims  for  his  position  parallel  his  actual  power.  Indeed,  al¬ 
though  the  natter  apparently  has  never  been  studied  sj  cci  ficol.lj  ,  it  scons 
that  such  close  parallelism  has  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
even  historically  in  imperial  China.  Very  possibly,  the  parallelism  has 
rather  been  between  the  titles  and  claims,  and  conceptions  of  what  the 
reality  really  should  be  -  a  common  Chinese  .atti  tilde  in  many  areas.  Ilun.j; 
iisiu-ch 'unit's  claims  evidently  were  premature,  in  a  realistic  sense,  though 
they  probably  served  for  some  tine  to  further  his  vjuest  for  actual  power.  On 
the  oth.*r  hand,  the  claims  of  many  iSmpercra  ray  often  have  been  "posti.ntur:"} 
that  is,  they  had  be^un  to  lose  power  to  their  surrounding  mini stars  and 
officials  while  still  retaining  cr  increasing  their  public  display  of  titles 
and  position,  both  instances  way  be  relevant  for  ::oo. 

It  is  oevious  and  admitted  that  distent  and  struj^lo  for  pc.  er  not 
only  exist  but  are  a  basic  context  for  the  haoifit  Movement  today.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  present  extremes  in  the  Movement's  glorification  of  kao 
and  his  thought  -  and  the  associated  proliferation  of  seli'-ri jht ooua  and 
indignant  attacks  even  on  many  former  friendly  or  neutral,  countries,  who 
now  are  denounced  ns  traitors  or  enemies  to  Poo's  cause  and  "the  people" 

-  reflect  desperation  rather  than  strength.  Vet  bot.i  mi_ht  even  be  true 
at  once.  ..bile  the  described  possible  basis  for  positive  Chinese  viev;in0 
of  J.ao's  elevation  to  the  heijhts  should  not  ho  sv. allowed  whole,  c.t  least 
v.e  should  use  it  to  avoid  leaping  to  opposite  conclusions  based  mainly  on 
our  o  n  attitudes.  This  tendency  in  especially  danjerous  since  factual 
inside  information  on  Chinese  political  affairs  is  so  lacking  to  us  -  and 
will  larjely  resrain  lacking;  concealment  of  such  information  as  fin  inter¬ 
nal  "l‘.  ...jly  affair"  is  also  a  Chinese  specialty. 

The  Cverall  .bovement  -  l.evelopppnt  and  Directions 

Kroni  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  "Thought  of  .Vao"  movement  in  terms 
of  thr,.e  phas  s,  it  does  aj  pear  that  this  moverent  exhibits  an  overall  unity, 
but  certainly  not  a  static  unity,  bather,  the  unity  is  visible  in  tens  of 
an  overall  devcloj  went ,  in  which  progressive  chan.je  in  any  ,;iven  aspect  of 
the  movement  is  closely  correlated  with  related  chanjes  in  all  other • as, nets , 
and  in  the  'icier  environing  political  context,  l.oreever,  once  the  -joncm! 


pattern  of  this  development  is  clarified,  much  of  it  appears  as  also  having 
significant  parallels  in  traditional  Chinese  culture. 

If  v.c  consider,  first,  the  content  of  the  movement,  several  progressions 
are  evident.  Mao's  own  public  egressions  of  his  thought  clearly  were  most 
numerous  and  extensive  early  and  have  steadily  declined  to  practically  zero 
today.  This  change  is  matched,  in  reverse,  by  changes  in  the  volume  of  com¬ 
ment  and  promotion  of  "The  Thought  of  Mao"  by  the  .movement 's  supporters 
and  spokesmen  -  from  little  in  the  initial  period  where  Mao  "spoke  for  him¬ 
self"  to  .a  vast  flood  at  present,  so  that  the  total  volume  of  statement  - 
Mao  plus  the  commentators  -  has  continually  and  sharply  risen.  Meanwhile, 
taking  these  two  sources  together,  there  have  also  been  significant  progres- 
sive  changer,  in  the  dominant  focus  and  the  style  of  the  messages .  At  first 
the  content  was  mainly  concerned  with  matters  of  political  and  military 
strategy,  next  with  the  promotion  of  more  productive  techniques  -  taken 
broadly,  this  covers;  even  the  application  of  "The  Thought  of  Mao"  to  increas¬ 
ing  success  in  such  areas  as  sport,  und  lastly  with  the  elevation  of  Mao  and 
his  thought  as  beacons  and  guarantees  of  general  socio-political  rightness. 
Along  with  this,  the  level  and  stylo  of  the  messages  has  also  shifted  greatly 
Mao's  o' .11  writings  were  relatively  concrete  and  specific,  at  least  consider¬ 
ing  the  breadth  of  many  of  his  particular  topics,  and  in  comparison  to  the 
later  messages,  and  they  correspondingly  exhibited  some  variation  according 
to  their  subject;  subsequent  pronouncements  about  Mao's  thought  in  relation 
to  technical  improvements  generally  -  ere  mox'e  abstract,  loss  specific,  and 
varied  little  whether  the  problem  referred  to  was  oxygon  cylinders  or  clocks; 
while  the  current  eulogies  are  exceedingly  abstract,  have  little  specifi¬ 
cally  stated  relation  to  any  particular  situation,  and  are  very  stereotyped. 
The  amount  of  now  information  thus  has  declined  as  the  total  volume  of  wort's 
has  multi; 11  id. 

Much  of  the  above  can  be  sus.ur.od  up,  and  the  basic  pattern  clarified 
further,  in  the  statement:  ever  thirty-some  years,  as  Mao  'himself  has  said 
progressively  less  an.,  his  proponents  progressively  more,  the  ...assages 
have  altered,  in  both  content  and  form,  from  the  practical  through  the  ; yscho 
logical  to  the  religious-ins,  irationul,  from  the  definition  of  strategic 
aims  and  principles  to  morale-building  messages  to  the  announcement  of  dogmas 
of  infallibility.  Inis  Regression  (which  is  ell  the  wore  striking  because 
those  several  aspects  of  existence  and  action  generally  tend  to  be  less 
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differentiated  in  Chinese  than  in  -;’ostern  cuhm'e)  in  essence  and  broadly 
has  been  a  steady  one  -  but  it  has  heretofore  been  obscured  by  two  special 
features  of  the  Chinese  situation:  1)  The  largely  pragmatic  nature  of 
the  early  phase  v:os  hidden  -  perhaps  even  from  Kao  himself  -  by  the  groat 
scope  of  the  ultimate  goals  involved  and  by  the  extent  of  verbal  reliance 
on  Marxist  theory,  which  lent  an  appearance  of  dogma}  and  2)  the  concrete, 
practical,  technical  manifest  focus  of  the  second  phase  has  served  to 
obstruct  perception  of  its  fun  da  mentally  j  yscholo  i.icr.l  basis. 

Mint,  then,  has  been  the  political  context  of  this  movement  which 
nov;  appears  as  exhibiting  a  strikingly  orderly  and  internally  consistent, 
development,  for  Chinese  Communism  generally,  and  for  Mao  Tsc-tung  speci¬ 
fically'’.  Internally,  the  Chinese  Com- lUiiisls  were  first  a  group  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  then  in  unified  power  nationally,  and  finally  still  in  power  hut 
with  evident  factional  conflict.  Meanwhile  the  external  context,  though 
consistently  marked  by  conflict  with  the  capitalist  v/orld,  first  involved 
ideological  dependence  but  practical  isolation  from  the  Soviet  Union,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  both  ideological  and  practical  dependence  to  a  degree,  then  in¬ 
dependence,  and  finally  both  ideological  and  practical  competition  and 
struggle  for  world  leadership*  Mao's  own  position  has  first  been  that  of 
an  opinl  among  a  group  of  rebel  lenders,  and  then  first  among  equals  in 
a  national  government  within  China,  while  simultaneously  a  disciple  in 
relation  to  the  external  context  of  Marxism  and  the  Communist  movement 
led  by  the  Soviet  Union*  Next  Mno  became  the  acknowledged  loader  of  China 
and  Chinese  Communism,  meanwhile  approaching  the  status  of  a  pe.-r  with 
Soviet  leaders.  And-  currently,  there  is  the  curious  anomaly  that  the 
most  powerful  claims  are  advanced  for  Mao's  position  as  the  supremo  lender 
of  Cor  muniaii  not  only  for  China  but  for  the  world,  at  the  very  time  when 
his  actual  _ o-  er  in  both  appears  much  in  question. 

In  this  search  for  a  positive  understanding  of  the  "Thought  of  Mao" 
movement ,  for  each  of  its  successive  stages  it  has  been  helpful  to  refer 
progressively  more  to  the  broad  context  of  Chinese  culture.  This  may  he 
carried  one  final  step  by  considering  its  overfill  line  of  dove opment 
similarly.  Such  a  consideration  will  also  shed  some  Jight  on  two  re- 
mnining  problems  which  are  too  important  to  ignore,  although  they  certainly 
can  not  be  fully  resolved.  Mirst ,  wo  have,  for  reasons  stated,  been  em¬ 
phasising  the  positive  sense  diaccrnahlc  as  to  the  nature  of  the  move¬ 
ment  and  its  potential  functioning  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  ;olitic»l 
context,  ,'ov  some  balancing  consideration  must  he  given  to  r.n  emt  it  to 


u 


of  the  reception  of  the  movement  in  Communist  Chinn  and  Mao’ a  actual  position, 
although  since  direct  data  are  largely  lacking  this  must  depend  mainly  on 
inference,  dec end,  the  general  implications  of  the  nature  « ad  development 
of  the  movement  for  the  future  must  be  examined,  even  though  no  specific 
predictions  seem  possible. 

The  obvious  cultural  comparison  -  already  foreshowed  in  earlier  re¬ 
marks  on  Hung  Ksiu-ch'uan  and  the  Tnipings  -  is  with  other  Chinese  in¬ 
stances  of  rebellion  and  attempted  seizure  of  power .  There  have  been  many 
examples  of  this  in  Chinese  history,  including  not  a  fev;  in  which  the  rebel 
was  successful  and,  like  Mao,  went  all  the  way  from  "bandit"  to  become  the 
ruler  of  China,  j.ud  thus  also,  fit.  least  in  the  Chinese  way  of  thinking  about 
their  country,  the  leader  of  the  civilized  world,*  Kao  himself  has  taken 
nolo  of  such  rebellions  as  precursors  significantly  j nralleling  the  Chinese 
Communist  movement,**  At  the  same  time  *'ao,  like  Olocdworth,  notes  that 
such  rebellions  even  when  successful  recurrently  have  only  been  *;art  of  a 
cyclical  ;roc.css  -  that  after  the  rebel  became  the  new  Jmporor  the  society 
settled  hac!:  into  its  old  forms,  with  the  people  being  ruled  from  above  as 
before,  until  the  new  r.J.or  or  dynasty  lost  its  touch  with  the  people, 
lost  power  to  its  i  ini stois  and  bureaucracy ,  and  eventually  was  displaced 
by  a  now  rebellion.  .'.no  naturally  mokus  a  strong  attempt  to  claim  that 
this  time  things  will  be  different,  that  the  Tarty  will  rule  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  anc!  the  now  regime  will  remain.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  convincing 
even  in  his  own  account;  the  cyclical  emphasis  was  too  strong.*'*  Ty  new, 
the  observable  picture  of  the  development  of  Chinese  Communism,  n,  p  ears  still 
more  to  corros,  one!  with  the  old  cyclic  model  -  perhaps  accelerated  in  cor- 
res.  wiidonce  with  the  prevailing  rapid  to. -po  of  change  in  the  modern  world. 

Jiao  has  advanced  from  the  equivalent  of  ekiperor  of  China,  but  doubts  about 
the  continuance  of  Ms  real  power  have  arisen  almost  on  the  heels  of  his 
achieving  it. 

In  addition  to  the  historical,  there  are  also  important  fictional 
Chinese  accounts  of  revdlion,  which  help  in  making  clearer  the  basic 


*  Cf.  blue  worth,  op,  cit.,  Oh.  li,  £9,  39, 

**  I.ao  Tse-tiing,  The  Chinese  kovelution  and  the  C-- ineso  Co;..: .unist  j_art£ 

( 1  !.)oO ) •  :  eking,  .’orei  ;a  bmi  p.<  ;es  *  iv.js,  TJul. 

*'*  Cf.  .icriklr.nd,  John  !!.,  "family  Imagery  in  a  Passage  by  duo  Tse-tung," 
.'.arid  ioliti.es  10,  307-407  (1053),  esp,  p.  393. 


Chinee  images  or  conco;  tions  of  this  process.  The  best  known  of  these 
Is  tho  tSluii  IIu  Chunn*,  which  also  is  of  special  importance  because  Mao 
has  boon  specifically  reported  as  strongly  impressed  by  this  work**.  This 
typical  tale  of  the  formation  and  growth  in  power  of  a  band  of  righteous 
rebels  v,ho  hare  boon  oppressed  by  villainous  officials  also  lias  parallels 
with  Maoism  in  that  tho  band’s  chief  leader,  one  Sung  Chinny,  long  mini¬ 
mizes'  hi.'.'  own  position  but  with  increasing  success  of  the  group  ho  is 
gradually  elevated  to  the  top  rank  by  his  fellows’  reclaim. 

The  development  of  power  and  position  within  the  Chinese  family  nay 
scon  a  Pitch  less  obvious  area  for  comparison,  yet  tho  family  system,  n 
central  model  for  a  great  deal  of  Chinese  thought  and  behavior,  provides 
organic  tional  models  for  both  legitimate  government  t.in  r»  belli ous  groups 
The  parallel  03?  most  it.r-.edir.tc  relevance  -  one  which  could  profitably  be 
studied  at  length  -  concerns  the  way  in  which  a  turn  (typically  an  eldest 
son)  progresses  through  a  series  of  roles  in  the  largo  extended  fa;  ily 
which  was  tho  Chi. .use  ideal  if  not  the  average  case .  Such  an  eldest  sen 
was  first  the  eldest  among  brothers,  under  the  authority  of  the  father  (or 
grandfather)  though  .often  in  some  opposition  to  it.  As  the  father  aged  a 
the  son  matured,  the  son  could  become  the  active  herd  of  tin  family,  with 
the  father  tho  nominal  head,  hater  still,  on  the  father’s  death,  the  non 
would  succeed  fully  to  his  position  -  only  to  become  in  turn,  often  fairly 
soon,  the  nominal  head,  in  a  position  of  maxis  ur.  respect  and  deference  him; 
little  activity  and  control.  This  efi  plified  outline  does  not  take  into 
r.cccunt  the  probable  complexities  posed  by  the  roles  of  the  other  brothers, 
of  uncles,  and  of  grand1  ethers ,  who  often  were  strong  matriarchs,  but  it 
does  give  an  indication  cf  the  many  parallels  tot  wear,  family  ”»  eliticfil" 
careers  and  the  large-scale  political  careers  of  successful  rebels,  both 
for  the  changes  of  actual  position  and  for  the  cornon  existence  of  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  acta;  1  ; ower  end  formal  titles,  so  that  in  tho  middle 


Available  in  translation  under  various  titl  »s  such  as  ..a ter  Margin, 
Man  of  the  . rsh-.-s ,  an;.  Pearl  1! .  .urn’s  All  ..e.i  .•re  brothers  (Mew  York, 
John  ,nty,  lJJi). 

In  bnow,  ddgr.r,  ..ed  .Star  Cvor  China.  kov.  cd.,  Mew  York,  .k  ndoi.:  Mouse 
llMd .  Cf.  also  drook-.orth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  lb5-10C. 

*  ..Oakland,  John  K.  "Concepts  of  Cooperative  organization  in  Chinese 
Politics",  read  at  .jorica.i  A:»thro;:ulogica  Association  mooting,  Mexico 
Cit$  ,  December  IDbJ. 


stnjes  power  is  likely  to  exceed  recognition  and  litter  recognition  is  likely 
to  exceed  power!  , 

Those  political  r.nd  familial  patterns  of  dove lopment  h nve  sufficient 
parallels  with  the  development  of  the  "Thought  of  Mao"  i. ovenent  to  permit 
drawing  several  conclusions  important  for  ostii-u  tes  oi'  the  p'rosent  ana  vihet  is 
yet  to  coi.se.  In  the  first  place,  these  parallels  emphasize  the  Chineseness 
of  the  movement,  regardless  of  its  Communist  lnl-eling  and  terminology  - 
which  now  is  further  confirmed  by  the  increasing  split  with  the  Soviet  Union 
both  in  prictice  and  in  do -pa.  Second,  the  recurrent  prominence  in  the  pat¬ 
terns  described  of  the  leader's  loss  of  poor  to  Us  own  associates  and  loss 
of  confidence  from  the  poeplo  while  still,  and  perhaps  maxiiwnlly,  invested 
with  titl  i  and  formal  position,  lend  support  to  i- 'urease-1  s  judgement  that 
with  "a  cancerous  proliferation  of  propaganda,  in  itself  a  sure  sign  of 
disease"*.  the  Chinese  Communists  now  protest  too  much  Kao's  greatness. 

Nevertheless ,  one  shculii  ho  cautious  about  relying  too  r..uch  on  Marcuse's 
overall  characterisation  of  the  situation; 

Yet  there  had  been  at  first,  1  remembered,  very  much  more  than 
hope;  there  had  been  confidence.  Mow,  even  a  .systematically  hood¬ 
winked  observer  like  myself  know  that  confidence  had  gone  and  that 
resignation  had  taken  over,  the  fri ghtoni njly  dec©;  tive  resignation 
of  the  Chinese. ...  .  ..hen  would  the  new  suppression  become  even  more 
odious  than  the  oppression  of  oldV  .nui  how  h».d  it  happened  that  the 
truly  noble  pride  of  the  early  days  and  the  honest  faith  in  a  better 
and  happier  future  had  been  so  shamelessly  distorted  by  a  self- 
seeking  prophet  no  longer  speaking  for  himself,  but  lea ving  it  to 

olliers . to  c  scond  the  soapbox  and  thump  the  tub  for  him?  ..hen 

and  how  had  the  prospects  of  true  greatness,  so  credible  fifteen 
•  years  before,  given  way  to  false  pretenses”"** 

It  seems  probable  that  this  disappointed  critical  view  is  too  extreme,  llnr- 
cuse  fails  to  recognize  that  the  whole  course  of  developments  which  he  out¬ 
lines  in  typical  of  revolutionary  movements  in  Chinese  political  history. 

Thus  the  present  adulation  of  Mao,  in  tone,  is  nothing  new  for  a  Chinese 
ruler.  The  volume  of  these  claims  for  Mao  is  new,  but  this  is  hard  to  evol- 
ctc.  Is  it  associated  with  uncertainty  of  position  and  power,  or  with  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  maxim.. 1  use  of  these  where  there'  are  unprecedented  aims  of 

*  Marcuse ,  Jacques,  The  Pekin*  layers,  New  York,  button,  1967.  p%  325. 

**  Marcuse,  op.  cit.,  324-325. 


mobilising  widespread  political  nctivitp  and  support  among  a  population 
historically  remote  from  national  affairs  -  or  both?* 

Overall,  it  does  seem  probable  that  nor,  Mno,  though  incessantly  labeled 
the  "Great  teacher,  great  loader,  great  supreme  coiiiiimndsr  and  great  helus- 
iunn"  is  in  actual  function  somewhat  the  "great  figurehead",  but  this  posit¬ 
ion  is  not  new  in  Chinese  politics  and  not  negligible  in  the  situ;  tion. 

This  sort  of  idealised  model  of  the  leader  may  still  provide  fox'  appreciable 
numbers  of  the  Chinese  people  a  viable  basis  for  all  of  the  described  kinds 
of  positive  functioning  of  the  "Thought  of  lino"  movement  -  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  possible  Maintenance  even  beyond  Mao's  death,  no  Marcuse  also 
notes.**  This  is  one  reason  vhy  ve  should  not  rush  to  lake  comfort  from 
the  above  interpretation  of  Mao's  present  position,  nor  expect  too  much 
change  which  v.e  would  evalu  te  as  favorable  to  follow  hie  eventual  death. 

There  is  also  another  and  oven  more  basic  reason,  a  great  deal  of 
the  above  discussion  documents  the  basic  Chineseuess  of  Mao  and  his  career, 
even  including  some  main  outlines  the  "Thought  of  Mao"  movement  *  J.  s 
Fcirbr.n'c  puts  It,  "a.  curious  contradiction  brunts  Chairman  Mro's  revolu¬ 
tion}  the  more  bo  seeks  to  make  China  new,  the  more  he  seer, .3  to  fall  back 
on  old  Chinese  ways  of  doing  it."***  Therefore,  no  aw. Iter  v.ho  specifically 
will  replace  Mno,  *..e  should  be  prepared  for  much  continuance  of  si:. il.r 
national  behavior  rather  than  counting  on  expectations  of  radical  change. - 
Thc  same  conclusion  fellows  from  noting  how  constant  are  the  p.  tterno  cf 
development  and. change  for  Chinese  loaners  (in  this  respect  «*v on  the 
career  of  CMsng  hai-nhek  is  remarkably  like  that  of  Mao),  indicating  that 
the  position  occupied  is  at  leant  as  important  ps  the  individual  occupy¬ 
ing  it  and  whoever  succeeds  Mao  will  necessarily  be  sitting  in  much  the 


"Twentieth-century  China  had  inherited  1  polity  that  was  highly 
©uthoritrric n.  Moi.eru  authoritarianism  has  been  achieved  bp  expanding 
the  ole:  f.aluoritnri.-nisti  sown  into  the  body  social-:  obi  lining,  activating 
and  manipulating  a  j  o..uluce  that  was  for;..erly  inert  in  politics  and 
pirochiil  in  its  interests.  Among  so  vast  a  <ubiic,  this  has  been  a 
slow  process.  (FrirbnrJc,  op.  cit.,  p.  40) 


#  * 


Marcuse,  op.  cit.,  op.  !’95,  M07,  310, 
/©Arbi  ,ik,  pi  .  cit.,  w.  3. 
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came  sent.*  J.arcusc  comes  close  to  answer in#  his  own  ogonii.ed  question 
about  the  changes  in  ?.ao  oud  his  revolution  in  those  very  terms,,  if  only 
implicitly: 

’then  the  Communists  came  to  power  in  1949  there  was  nbuut  then 
n  pride  nnd  nn  honesty  that  has  given  v,ny  to  vanity  and  opportunism, 
but  then  what  can  be  moro  absurd  than  the  Opposition  once  it  has 
sunk  its  buttocks  in  the  government  saddle  and  is  still  culling 

itself  the  Opposition1.' . In  all  fairness,  on  the  other  hand,  one 

may  well  ask  at  v.hct  point  the  revolutionary  leader,  the  man  who 
has  made  his  revolution  and  has  been  made  by  it,  can  gracefully 
admit  that  the  revolution  has  been  finished  without  bavin#  to 
confess  that  he  is  finished  himself?** 
butting  this  matter  less  personally  ami  more  genera i..ly  within  the  Jhinese 
cultural  context,  it  up; cars  that  like  other  successful  Chinese  rebels 
before  him,  Pro  Tso-tun#  has,  on  moving  from  a  position  of  opposition  to 
that  of  national  leader,  been  meeting  difficulties  in  finding  e.11  ade¬ 
quate  and  viable  pattern  of  leadership  and  social  organization  that  would 
for  Ion#  preserve  the  loyalty  of  his  subordinates  and  the  co-o;  .‘ration 
end  support  of  the  people*  Indeed,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  has 
even  been  handicap, od  in  this  by  sincere  attempts  not  just  to  become  an 
imperial  dictator  immediately  on  access  to  power  -  which  Jus  boon  the 
ty;  icil  a; -  roach  tc  govern;v..Mitel  organization  in  Chinese  culture,  whore 
large-seal  e  coo.  oration  has  always  come  hard,  fho  progressively  snowball¬ 


ing  extent  and  intensity  of  pr  on:  pan  dr.  of  the  "Thought  of  has"  movewont 
thus  most  ;ro*:»-hly  represents  an  extreme  effort  r.t  control  by  porsvrsi on 
-  itself,  though  now  on  n  national  see.]*.*,  basically  very  similar 
to  earlier  so  of  indoctrination  in  Confucianism  end  selfless  f»:.ily~ 
oriented  be',  avion  -  wl-.ich  has  increasingly  encountered  c.i  "Ciculties  and, 
becoming  increasingly  -wore  er.ipba.tic  along  the  same  lin.ws,  has  become  as 
coercive  as  t!,e  more  direct  coercion  it  sought  tc  avoid  or  minimise. 


i 

On  the  other  hand,  t-  is  Joes  not  mean  that  no  change  would  occur  - 
"dynaaitic  th  ur.dero  wore  often  grout  blueprint  artists  vho  reorganized 
wJine.se  society  according  to  dogmatic  ;  Inns  and  visionary  doctrines, 
•'they  were  usually  followed  b;  consoliih  tor*1  id  o  tidied  up  the  regime 
and  eventually  let  the  people  relax"  (.’’nirbank,  op.  cit.,  p.  do)  - 
oud  politicol  changes  which  do  not  greatly  alter  cither  social  structure 
or  long-range  nation.- 1  aims  nay  he  of  considerable  ii  . mediate  import:  nee 
for  foreign  relations,  as  in  many  conns  d'etat. 

i.  reuse,  op.  cit, ,  p.edd. 
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It  has  already  been  suggested  that  we  should  not  lock  too  ho;  2  fully 
toward  major  changes  Jit  lino’s  death.  . its  should  likewise  bo  careful 
about  taking  comfort  from  the  Above  analysis,  evon  if  it  were  concluded, 
rcaximnlly ,  that  .'ii'O  is  des*  erato  dm!  in  danger  of  foiling.  Desperation, 
even  of  one’s  opponents,  is  often  undesirable;  it  lends  too  readily  to 
rush  and  erratic  behavior.  Amonj  individuals  and  social  groups  generally 
blinding  one’s  own  busincs;.  when  possible,  and  negotiation  and  compromise 
to  ucnl  with  conflicts  of  interest  or  attitude  when  necessary',  occur  .lucli 
wore  readily  between  >.<  rlies  that  are  fundau-ijitally  strong  and  confioont 
than  between  those  t«i.t  feel  voak  and  feirful.  Despite  much  contention 
to  the  contrary  -  itself  often  based  on  hidden  fears  -  there  is  no  valid 
reason  to  expect  matters  to  be  fundamentally  and  completely  opposite 
Auonj  nations. 
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Ml.  ABSTRACT  j 

This  re;ort  analyzes  the  "Thought  of  Mao"  prop*  gant'a  movement  -  its  deve¬ 
lopment,  present  nature,  and  implications  -  from  a  comuunicational  viewpoint. 

Our  usual  reaction  hi  s  been  to  dismiss  this  ii..portunt  movement  as  ir- 
rati  onal  v.ithout  close  examination,  while  other  Chinese  Communist  statements 
are  taken  at  "face  value".  This  set  of  alternatives  is  seen  as  necessarily 
misleading  as  alien  to  the  essential  nature  of  communication,  which  is  out¬ 
lined  as  a  basis  for  a  set  of  general  principles  for  better  analysis  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  political  messages. 

The  "Thought  of  Muo"  movement  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  three  stages,  .'or 
each  i.ao'a  own  statements  and  position  ax’e  examined  in  relation  to  statements 
about  these  by  the  forty,  and  the  prevailing  Chinese  political  context.  These 
successive  stages  involve  a  shift  from  pragmatic  to  psychological  to  ideolo¬ 
gical-religious  emphasis,  yet  this  develoj went  exhibits  a  certain  unity  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  Chinese  culture  and  history.  Kclntod  considerations 
suggest  that  we  should  be  cautious  about  counting  on  major  changes  if  lino  is 
displaced  or  dies. 
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